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The best-tasting 
whiskies in ages 











Whiskey 
has its 
fortune told 


Just before it goes out into 
the world, Schenley whiskey 
pays a visit to the “fortune 
teller.” 

This is a special device, 
first adopted by Schenley, 
that tests samples of whis- 
key from the bottling line. 
(Photonephelometer is its 
technical name.) It makes 
certain that the whiskey 
will look and taste the same, 
months later, as it does that 
very moment. 

Thus, the quality of the 
whiskey— already proved at 
every step in distilling, aging 
and blending—is assured for 
the future, too. No matter 
when or where you buy 
Schenley whiskey, you can 
count on getting the same 
fine taste, the same appeal- 
ing appearance. 

Soyou see, Schenley’s net- 
work of quality controls 
travels far beyond the dis- 
tillery. It guards the good- 
ness of Schenley whiskies 
from the time the grain is 
grown till the whiskey is in 
your glass. And it assures 
you the utmost enjoyment 
in every drop of every drink. 

©1953 


FREE! 24-page booklet, illustrated by 
famous artist, tells facts you should 
know about whiskey! For your copy, 
where state laws permit, write to 
Booklet, Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
P. O. Box 331, New York 46, N. Y. 


SCHENLEY 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 
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COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 176 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 27 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 23 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 


28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 


2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able January 31, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record January 5, 
1954. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in sf 
Los Angeles, January 31, 1954. : 











P. C. HALE, Treasure#’. 
December 18, 1953 


























New York 20, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND No. 24 


SHURA tr 
_|| CONSOLIDATED 

:|| NATURAL GAS 

: COMPANY 

= 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Tu BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Two and One-HalfCents(6212¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
January 15, 1954. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
December 17, 1953 
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PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 152 


The Board of Directors on December 
16, 1953, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of $5 
cents per share upon the Company’s 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 15, 
1954, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 
28, 1953. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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Hundreds of thousands 
of flashbulbs leave Syl- 
vania’s plants daily, 
many of them destined 
for Christmas Holiday 
scenes such as this. 
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Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 


1740 Broadway, yy Ny a yo cou agg 
University Tower Building, 
New York 19, N. Y. St. Catherine. St., Montreal, P. Q, 


TELEVISION 


LIGHTING « RADIO 


THINGS 


ELECTRONICS ° 









Nearing completion at Winchester, Ky., is 
Sylvania’s new photoflash lamp plant. Already 
in partial production, the new facility 
augments the existing plant at Montoursville, 
Pa., and will enable Sylvania, largest producer 
of flashbulbs, to.serve the expanding demand 
arising from the record-breaking growth of 
amateur and professional photography. 


In 1937, the entire industry sold 7,000,000 
flashbulbs. The figure for 1953 is 70 times 
greater—half a billion. And sales are still climb- 
ing, as one of the public’s favorite pastimes 
continues to grow. 


The Winchester plant is further evidence of 
Sylvania’s determination to meet the greatly 
expanded needs of tomorrow. Throughout the 
fields of lighting, television, radio, electronics, 
atomic energy, and advanced research, Sylvania 
is preparing for the future—in the home, 
the community, commerce and industry, the. 
armed services. 


tn Canada: 
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Next Year Will 
Bring Tax Relief 


But reductions will not be as large as the public had 


hoped unless election-year jitters induce Congress to 


make deep cuts without regard for budget requirements 


here seems practically no ques- 

tion that expiration of corporate 
excess profits taxes and a cut of ap- 
proximately ten per cent in individ- 
ual income tax rates will take place 
on schedule at the end of this year. 
Both these changes are called for by 
existing law, and there is no desire 
for postponement in either the ex- 
ecutive or the legislative branch of 
the Government. But it is impossible 
to predict in detail what other tax 
changes may be witnessed in 1954 
beyond the generalization that some 
additional cuts are likely, for tax 
policy will be influenced by a large 
number of factors, sharply conflict- 
ing and partly unpredictable. 

The present administration has a 
clear commitment to reduce the tax 
burden—a commitment which cannot 
be met merely by permitting the cuts 
scheduled for the near future. Public 
sentiment follows the same lines, and 
in an election year it goes without 
saying that Congress will be extreme- 
ly anxious to be guided by this senti- 
ment. Our crazy-quilt tax structure 
is replete with unsound and discrim- 
inatory levies and tax law interpre- 
tations which are badly in need of 
reform ; practically every such change 
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would involve lower taxes. Finally, 
definite development of recessionary 
tendencies within the economy would 
call for tax cuts to stimulate business. 

All these forces work for tax re- 
duction, but there is a limit to the 
progress which can be made in this 
direction over the coming year. The 
administration would like to balance 
the budget, and influential members 
of Congress feel the same way. How- 
ever, urgent defense needs and com- 
mitments inherited from the previous 
administration—as well as_ strong 
political pressure also operating in 
an election year environment—con- 
stitute very effective barriers to any 
deep slash in spending. The best the 
adminstration can hope to do is to 
hold fiscal 1955 outlays down to about 
$68 billion, a level $4 billion lower 
than the estimate for the current fiscal 
year but still far above the eventual 
goal of $60 billion. : 

Expiration of EPT will lop some 
$1.6 billion off 1955 revenues, and 
the ten per cent individual income 
tax will cost another $1.9 billion. 
Other reductions already called for 
under present law include a cut in 
the corporate normal and surtax 
from 52 per cent to 47 per cent and 


substantial slashes in a number of 
excise taxes, all due next April 1; 
the combined 1955 revenue loss from 
these changes would be $2 billion. 

In addition, a study has been under 
way for some time looking toward a 
complete overhauling of the entire 
revenue code, a job which is long 
overdue. Its provisions would prob- 
ably be tightened in some respects, 
but the over-all effect of enactment 
of all the changes regarded as desir- 
able would take another $2 billion 
annual bite out of Federal revenues 
even though many of the changes 
called for would represent merely 
first halting steps toward goals whose 
achievement would remain distant. 


Double Taxation 


For itistance, there is wide agree- 
ment that it is both inequitable and 
contrary to the nation’s best long- 
range interests to tax dividend pay- 
ments at both the corporate and the 
individual level. However, the cost 
of exempting dividend income of in- 
dividuals from taxation would be so 
huge that it cannot even be consid- 
ered now, or for some years to come. 
Instead, a partial credit has been pro- 
posed which would mitigate but not 
eliminate the evil, and in order to 
minimize revenue losses this credit 
will have to be held to relatively 
minor proportions. 

Again, present limitations on de- 
ductions for medical expenses are 
considered too severe, forbidding any 
deduction except for an amount in 
excess of five per cent of adjusted 
gross income and placing a ceiling of 
$1,250 per person, with a maximum 
of $5,000, on permissible deductions 
for any one return. The most sweep- 
ing change that can be anticipated 
would be a cut in the percentage re- 
quirement to three per cent (or more 
likely four per cent) of adjusted gross 
income, perhaps coupled with a high- 
er allowable ceiling. 

Other areas in which changes are 
badly needed include depreciation de- 
ductions, stiff requirements which 
must be met in order to claim a de- 
pendent, and expenses incurred by 
working mothers for nursery schools 
or other care of young children, 
which may not now be deducted. 
Some liberalization is likely in all 
these cases, but it may not go very 

Please turn to page 23 





Good Progress for Illinois Central 


Leading North-South carrier has shown considerable 


resourcefulness in meeting both its operational and 


financial problems. Common stock is highly leveraged 


irst of the land-grant railroads, 
the Illinois Central was started 

in 1851, a decade before the Civil 
War, and was substantially completed 
by 1900. Today it is a unified system 
of around 6,500 miles, ranking about 
eighth among the nation’s carriers in 
point of revenues. It is one of the 
few railroads in the United States 
which still bears its original corporate 
name and is one of the favored few 
that have never been in receivership. 
The main line of the IC constitutes 
the shortest route between Chicago 
and New Orleans and the fact that its 
territory includes important sections 
of both the North and the South has 
helped to provide the road with a bal- 
anced and varied flow of traffic. The 
agricultural and industrial areas of 
the Mississippi Valley, the coal fields 
of Illinois and Kentucky, and many 
of the fastest-growing cities in the 
South are traversed by the carrier’s 


lines. Among the cities served are 
Omaha, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Memphis, Birmingham, 


and Baton Rouge. 

Coal traffic is usually the largest 
single source of tonnage, representing 
close to 40 per cent of total freight 
tonnage and 20 per cent of freight 
revenue. Unlike other railroads— 
which have found coal business some- 
thing of a problem in recent years— 
the Illinois Central is increasing its 
shipments from the Southern Illinois 
coal fields to the atomic energy instal- 
lation at Paducah, Ky. Larger ship- 
ments are also being made to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which the 
Central states “is developing into po- 
tentially the largest single purchaser 
of coal in the world.” And for many 
years the Central has kept a watch- 
ful eye on trade with South America, 
which is not surprising since New 
Orleans is an important terminal 
point close to South America. In this 
connection, the Illinois Central last 
year handled more cars of export 
freight through the port of New Or- 
leans than any other road. 
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Until payments were suspended in 
1931, the Illinois Central’s record of 
continuous dividends for 72 years 
was one of the best in the railroad 
field. But the impact of the depres- 
sion was such that from 1929 to 1933 
the carrier’s gross revenues declined 
more than 50 per cent. For 1933, 
when revenues fell below $88 mil- 
lion, interest charges added up to 
more than $16 million or around 18 
cents of each revenue dollar. The 
policy of rigid economy which became 
necessary is reflected in the road’s 
capital expenditures which were 
slashed to $52 million in the decade 
of the 1930s compared with more 
than $320 million in the decade of 
the lush ’twenties. 

As a result of its long term pro- 
gram of debt reduction, the outstand- 
ing funded debt of the Illinois Central 
(giving effect to pending financing) 
has been trimmed to $186 million vs. 
$368 million in 1941. The latest step 
in this direction is the sale of $15 
million of Series F consolidated mort- 
gage bonds, maturing in 1984, which 
together with other funds will be used 
to retire $34.7 million of 434s of 1966 
next February. This is particularly 
significant because it represents the 
last of a series of steps designed to 
consolidate all outstanding long-term 
debt into a single mortgage lien. To- 





Illinois Central R.R. 


Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 


1939.. $111.4 $0.90 20%— 9 

1940.. 114.2 0.13 133%— 5% 
1941.. 1424 6.95 10%— 4% 
1942.. 213.0 17.52 94— 5% 
1943.. 247.6 17.68 16%4— 8 

1944.. 259.3 11.98 23%—10% 
1945.. 2369 7.58 44 —19% 
1946.. 211.1 4.67 4544—18% 
1947.. 242.2 10.25 324%4—18% 
1948.. 268.2 14.60 4234—27% 
1949.. 253.8 11.20 3634—22% 


1950.. 275.9 20.83 $3.00 62 —34% 
1951.. 295.1 12.72 3.00 75%—51% 
1952.. 307.0 16.26 3.50 8854—54% 
1953.. E308.0 E18.32 a4.50 a88%4—65% 


a—Through December 23. E—Estimated. 





day the road’s improved credit posi- 
tion bears little resemblance to the 
situation prevailing a few years ago 
when it had numerous high-coupon 
debt issues falling due between 1950 
and 1955. 

Due to its debt problems, and also 
because of the importance of coal in 
its traffic picture, the Illinois Central 
has not gone in for dieselization to the 
extent that other major systems have. 
While close to 85 per cent of passenger 
and switching operations have been 
dieselized, steam locomotives domi- 
nate in the movement of freight traf- 
fic on the IC. In the future, it may 
logically be expected that greater at- 
tention will be given to the installa- 
tion of diesel power which eventually 
should bring substantial operating 
savings. Meanwhile, the road has 
an efficient fleet of steam locomotives 
and the IC management has pointed 
out that the system is favored by the 
absence of hilly country which offers 
a strong incentive for dieselization. 


New Record Indicated 


Illinois Central’s gross revenues 
will set a new record of about $308 
million this year, while earnings of 
$18.32 per share (before sinking 
fund appropriations) are expected 
to compare with $16.26 in 1952. As 
for 1954, President Wayne Johnston 
of the IC believes that some decline 
in over-all traffic is probable, which 
may reduce gross to about $294 mil- 
lion. Operating expenses, the official 
estimates, may decline some $6 
million, exclusive of possible wage 
boosts; each cent per hour of in- 
creased wages will cost the road about 
$900,000 a year. 

While Illinois Central common, at 
75, is selling well above its typical 
price range over a long period of 
years, the present price capitalizes in- 
dicated 1953 earnings only about four 
times. The current $5 annual divi- 
dend (established last October) af- 
fords a 6.7 per cent return, and fur- 
ther liberalization of payments should 
be possible inasmuch as the present 
rate represents a pay-out of less than 
one-third of earnings. With gross 
revenues equal to nearly $230 a share, 
the stock (which, incidentally, is a 
logical candidate for a split) is highly 
leveraged but is suitable for a busi- 
nessman’s portfolio in view of its im- 
proving status. 
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Oil Industry Has 


Growing Chemical Stake 


Leading petroleum companies are playing an increasingly 


important role in the petrochemicals industry which now 


supplies about 25 per cent of the nation's chemical needs 


he term petrochemical—an ab- 

breviation for petroleum chemi- 
cal—was unknown not so many years 
ago. But in recent years it has come 
into widespread use in connection 
with the dynamic growth of a new 
industry. Simply stated, the so-called 
petrochemicals are chemical com- 
pounds or elements derived from pe- 
troleum or natural gas and intended 
for chemical markets. 


Hydrocarbon Uses 


The versatile compounds, which 
are combinations of hydrogen and 
carbon and thus are termed hydro- 
carbons, have a wide variety of end- 
uses. This is borne out by figures in 
the accompanying table (adapted 
from Chemical & Engineering News, 
October 5, 1953) which indicate that 
the rubber, automotive and aviation, 
synthetic fiber, and plastics industries 
together accounted for two-thirds of 
all petrochemical production in 1952. 
Synthetic rubber takes around one- 
fifth of the industry’s output, chiefly 
as butadiene, styrene, and carbon 
black. The automotive and aviation 
fields use large quantities of petro- 
chemicals in the form of anti-freeze 
and anti-knock fluids. And other 
fast-growing industries such as syn- 
thetic fibers, plastics, agricultural 
chemicals, and synthetic detergents 
also utilize petrochemical raw mate- 
rials. 

It has been said that the hydrocar- 
bon molecule has released us from 
dependence on natural materials for 
organic chemicals. This has occurred 
because petrochemicals have impor- 
tant advantages over coal and agri- 
cultural products—which formerly 
were the sources of most of the coun- 
try’s organic chemicals—from the 
standpoint of price stability and de- 
pendable supply. The coal tar indus- 
try, for example, has failed to keep 
pace with the rapidly growing chemi- 
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ST aes vin cae ianene's 20% 
Auto. & Aviation .......... 17 
Synthetic Fibers ...:...... 15 
RE Creer 14 
pS PPE eee 11 
Surface Coatings .......... 9 
eres 8 
| RE re ers Corre 2 
Synthetic Detergents ...... 2 
Petroleum & Misc. ........ 2 
ROT aan ek 100% 
*On a tonnage basis, in 1952. (See text 
for source.) 











cal industry chiefly because coal tar 
is a by-product in the manufacture 
of coke for the steel industry. And 
producers of such products as alcohol 
by fermentation have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to compete successfully 


with companies using petrochemical 
raw materials. 

Today, the petrochemical industry 
consists of nearly 150 companies, 
which in 1952 did around $2.7 billion 


of business. Production of petro- 
chemicals last year comprised 21 per 
cent of total chemical production of 
100 billion pounds. And assets of 
the industry amounted to $2.5 billion 
(the 1953 total is expected to reach 
$3 billion) compared with a mere 
$350 million in 1940 when output was 
only 4.1 billion pounds. What is 
more, studies by Union Carbide & 
Carbon officials indicate that by 1955, 
petrochemical production should total 
31.5 billion pounds with a dollar sales 
value of close to $4 billion. This is 
a remarkable record for an industry 
which dates back only to the early 
1920s when Union Carbide and Jer- 
sey Standard, the first companies in 
the field, began producing petro- 
chemicals. 


Highly Competitive 


However, it should not be assumed 
that the petrochemical field is any bed 
of roses. Most of the big names in the 
chemical and petroleum industries are 
active in the field, pointing to keen 
competition. And not only are plant 
costs high (one estimate is $50,000 
per employe) but constant research is 
required and there is the ever-pres- 
ent danger of obsolescence. 

Nevertheless, the growth potentiali- 
ties in petroleum chemistry are con- 
tinuing to attract substantial capital 
investment from both the oil and 
chemical industries. Among the 
prominent oil companies with a lead- 
ing position in petrochemicals is Shell, 
the country’s only producer of syn- 
thetic glycerin, Shell now turns out 
a substantial amount of the total do- 


Oil Issues With Petrochemical Interests 


-— Sale 
(Millions) 
Company 1951 1952 
Atlantic Refining...... $561.0 $602.8 
Cities Service......... 828.9 900.9 
ee 86.5 88.6 
Phillips Petroleum..... 610.0 720.5 
8 ee ee 1,072.4 1,142.6 
Standard Oil of Cal... 975.4 1,015.3 


Standard Oil (Ind.).... 
Standard Oil (N. J.)... 
Sun Oil 


*Estimated. s—Plus stock. 


1,539.1 1,592.1 
3,786.0 4,050.8 
576.3 617.4 


eee e eee eee eens 





Indic. 
-- Earned Per Share — Divi- Recent 
1951 1952 #1953 dend Price Yield 
$4.88 $4.37 $4.75 $2.00 27 74% 
14.71 12.67 13.75 5.00 80 6.2 
4.37 3.30 3.50 2.00 30 67 
Gan «6S7F CUS 2.60 54 48 
7.20 6.75 8.00 s3.00 79 38 
6.05 6.07 6.50 300 S52 58 
9.71 781 8.00 s2.50 69 3.6 
S72 855 875 4.50 73 6.2 
6.85 6.01 6.00 s1.00 70 14 


mestic 


supply of — glycerin—which 
prior to 1948 was solely a by-product 
of the soap industry. 

Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), of course, is one of the 
pioneers in petrochemistry and one 
of the company’s most significant 
achievements in this field was its con- 
tribution to the development of the 
nation’s synthetic rubber industry. 
Oronite Chemical (a Standard Oil of 
California subsidiary) is a leading 
factor in petrochemicals and Standard 
Oil of Indiana has a large installation 
at Brownsville, Tex., for the recovery 
of petrochemicals. This plant inci- 
dentally, lies in the so-called Golden 
Crescent area of the Texas Gulf 
Coast where close to 85 per cent of 
the petrochemical industry is concen- 
trated. 


Joint Ventures 


Many interesting ventures in petro- 
chemistry have been undertaken 
jointly by various companies. Jeffer- 
son Chemical, owned by The Texas 
Company and American Cyanamid, 
produces ethylene glycol which is 
marketed through the former’s service 
stations as permanent-type  anti- 
freeze. American Petrochemical Cor- 
poration—whose corporate parents 
are Cities Service and Firestone Tire 
& Rubber—is another example of a 
cooperative undertaking. Meanwhile, 
other oil companies are expanding 
their stake in petrochemistry, includ- 
ing Sun Oil, which early this month 
opened its new $15 million petro- 
chemical establishment at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. At capacity, production of 
the new Sun plant would represent 
close to 20 per cent of the total capa- 
bility of all United States plants mak- 
ing aromatic chemicals from petro- 
leum. 

The principal activities of the lead- 
ers of the petroleum industry continue 
to lie in supplying fuel for the na- 
tion’s economy and their petrochemi- 
cal operations should not be over- 
emphasized. By way of illustration, 
about 10 per cent of California Stan- 
dard’s gross is believed to stem from 
the firm’s petrochemical business. At 
the same time, the dynamic growth 
trend of the petrochemical industry 
is likely to continue for many years 
to come and increasing earnings from 
these activities should be realized over 
the longer term. 
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12 Stocks for 


Investment Stability 


Here are a dozen common stocks representing companies ar 


whose results are relatively unaffected by variations 


in general trade. Yields are comparatively generous 


“hanges in the general level and 
trend of business find varying 
reflection in corporate earnings and 
dividend distributions. Within in- 
dividual industries some of the lead- 
ing companies may show only modest 
increases or decreases in earnings. 
Others, less secure in trade positions 
or possibly less expertly managed, 
move erratically through alternating 
phases of activity and recession. Con- 
servative investors, in search of sec- 
urities offering reasonable assurance 
of uninterrupted income, and of cap- 
ital protection as well, naturally lean 
strongly toward securities represent- 
ing corporations in the first-named 
group. Such issues also serve well 
as backlogs for diversified portfolios 
of the so-called businessman’s invest- 
ment type. 


Lead Their Fields 


The 12 well-rated common stocks 
below represent nearly as many in- 
dustry groups. To a large extent 
they operate in businesses which are 
not overly vulnerable to changes in 
the business cycle, but beyond that 
each of the corporations has a long 
and favorable history of earnings and 
dividend payments. Each occupies a 
leading position in its own industry, 


and in most instances its products, 
as the hackneyed saying goes, are 
“household words.” 

One of the strongest witnesses to 
the stability of the issues is the record 
of uninterrupted dividend payments. 
One junior in this respect, Life Sav- 
ers, has paid dividends in every year 
since 1922, and is a fairly lusty in- 
fant for one just entering its 32d 
year. Two others, Endicott John- 
son, incorporated in 1919, and S. H. 
Kress (1916) have made payments 
almost from the beginning of opera- 
tions. The dividend records of most 
of the others not only antedate World 
War I, but four of them date non- 
stop payments from the horse-and- 
buggy days of the nineteenth century. 
American Telephone, the senior, is 
just rounding out its 73d year in 
the dividend payer column. Consolli- 
dated Edison, next in line, is on the 
threshhold of its 70th year. 

None of the issues can be recom- 
mended as offering possibilities of 
speculative profits. In a year which 
has seen the Dow-Jones industrial 
average range from 293.79 to 255.49 
and back to its present level around 
280, only Kress of the group has 
covered a ten-point range. Nearest 
to that has been Borden, which has 


Seasoned Issues for Conservative Investors 


-———Earned Per Share————_——. 


-—Annual—,, Nine Months— 
Company 1951 1952 1952 


American Tel & Tel. $11.00 $10.43 a$11.40 a$11.47 


-—Dividends——— Recent 
1953 Since 1952 1953 Price 


1881 $9.00 $9.00 156 


Borden Company... 4.20 4.11 b1.87. b2.25 1899 2.80 2.80 Gl . 47 
Consolidated Edison 2.26 2.63 h2.51 h3.01 1885 2.00 2.30 41 5.9 
Endicott Johnson .. e2.52 e2.82 b2.28 b1.65 1919 1.60 1.60 26 =«(«6.1 
Hazel-Atlas Glass... 1.55...:4.36 1.06 1.17. 1908 1.20 1.20 18 6.7 
Keove (3. Ti.)...... 4.26 3.89 N.R. N.R. 1918 3.00 3.00 49 6.1 
Pte SAVES... .2.. 2. 2.91 3.06 2532 2.31 1922 2.20 2.20 3 $2 
National Biscuit .... 200 6 1.90 1.86 1899 2.00 2.00 36) 5.6 
Pacific Lighting .... 1.68 2.43 a2.16 a2.51 1909 1.50 1.62% 34 5.9 
Pillsbury Mills £4.58 £4.36 ...- £4.39 21924 2.00 2.00 3% 33 
Sterling Drug ...... 2.91 2.63 2.03 2.30 1902 2.00 2.00 37. SA 
Texas Company ... 6.50 6.59 474 485 1903 3.00 3.40 57 6.0 


*Based on 1953 payments or current quarterly rate. a—12 months ended August 31. b—Six months. 


e—Year ended November 30. f—Year ended 


May 31. 


g—Every year since 1910 except 1923. 


h—12 months ended September 30. N.R.—-Not reported. 
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moved within a range of 944 points. 
Generally, the others have been much 
more stable. All in all, price-wise 
the issues have proven highly satis- 
factory to the investor whose objec- 
tives are stability and reasonable 
income. 

Returns are generous, quality con- 
sidered. Only one issue returns less 
than five per cent at current prices. 
Otherwise returns run from 5.4 per 
cent on Sterling Drug to a yield of 
6.7 per cent on Hazel-Atlas Glass. 


Rate Raises Have 


Aided Utilities 


The twelve stocks may be used 
either as a group from which to 
make selections for the employment 
of new funds, or to replace weak 
issues in an existing portfolio. The 
entire list also may be considered 
as a portfolio in itself. Covering a 
broad cross-section of industry and 
representing companies among the 
leaders in their respective fields, such 
a diversified portfolio would be well 
suited to the requirements of the 
conservative investor. THE END 


Electric power companies have been receiving equitable 
treatment in their applications for needed rate relief. 


Improved regulatory factor lends appeal to the group 


tility regulation, according to 

the head of one of the nation’s 
most important state commissions, 
has passed through three distinct 
phases. The first was the judicial 
stage, a period in which a body of 
law was built up. Next came the 
accounting stage, in which some over- 
zealous officials showed little disposi- 
tion to treat the power and light 
companies as anything more than a 
set of books. The present phase of 
regulation—which is described as 
the economic stage—finds regulatory 
bodies displaying a broader perspec- 
tive and greater understanding of the 
economic needs of the public utilities 
than in the earlier, evolutionary 
stages. 

One may or may not agree with 
this chronology of the history of 
public utility regulation. But it seems 
clear that a business-like approach 
has in the recent past been substituted 
for the inflexible and frequently puni- 
tive policies formerly . followed by 
supervisory authorities on both the 
State and national level. Proof of 
this lies in the numerous rate cases 
which have been settled with due 
regard to the financial requirements 
of the utilities involved. After the 
termination of their rate proceedings, 
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a sizable number of power and light 
companies have passed on some of 
the benefits to their stockholders in 
the form of higher dividend pay- 
ments. 

A case in point is that of the coun- 
try’s largest electric and gas operating 
company, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York. Settlement of 
Con Edison’s long-standing rate case 
(which began in 1946) finally became 
effective in 1952. Together with 
system growth and operating econ- 
omies resulting from the installation 
of new plant, this enabled the com- 
pany’s earnings to reach the $3.00 
per share level in the twelve months 


oid 


ended September 30—the first time 
since 1933 that this figure was at- 
tained. Edison stockholders, mean- 
while, have benefited from two 1953 
dividend boosts which placed the 
stock on its current $2.40 annual 
basis. 

Another case is that of Pacific Gas 
& Electric, the nation’s biggest gen- 
erator of hydro-electricity. In No- 
vember 1952 the California Public 
Utilities Commission granted the 
company an electric rate increase 
and, after this adjustment was re- 
flected in the utility’s earnings, the 
$2 dividend which had been in effect 
since 1936 was upped to $2.20. It 
may also be noted that neighboring 
Southern California Edison has asked 
for rate adjustments totaling $16 mil- 
lion a year, aimed at bringing the 
system’s rate of return up to six 
per cent; no decision has yet been 
rendered on its application. 


Other Examples 


Florida Power, which in past years 
experienced recurring rate difficulties, 
recently described its regulatory 
climate in Florida as “almost as equi- 
table as our atmospheric climate.” 
Last July, the Florida Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission—a some- 
what unique body in that it is elected 
rather than appointed—granted an 
over-all $1.3 million increase in rates, 
incorporating a 6.45 per cent rate 
of return. This has enabled the man- 
agement’s earnings projection of “at 
least $2 per share” to be attained 
and maintenance of the $1.50 divi- 
dend established in September is 
indicated. 

Wisconsin Public Service is an- 
other example of a successful appli- 
cant for needed rate relief. Last 
September, the utility obtained a rate 
boost calculated to permit a 6.16 per 
cent return on its investment. And 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric (which 
derives the larger portion of its rev- 
enues in the state of Iowa) recently 
secured adjustments designed to pro- 
duce a 5.8 per cent return on the 
utility’s electric operations in Illinois. 

Meanwhile, West Penn Electric’s 
most important subsidiary (West 
Penn Power) has just won a court 
decision which upheld the $4.5 mil- 
lion rate increase that had been in 
effect since late 1951. The Pennsyl- 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable but 


Amerada Petroleum De 

Stock represents a crude producer 
with an outstanding exploration rec- 
ord; recent price 165. (Pays $3 an- 
nually.) Exploration is continuing in 
the Sturgeon Lake area of north- 
western Alberta’s Peace River coun- 
try, which may turn out to be the 
province’s largest oil field. To date, 
Amerada has drilled twelve wells, five 
of which are producing oil and two 
gas. The wells are located at both the 
northern and southern end of an indi- 
cated oil area covering 20 miles. It 
remains to be proved whether the two 
opposite sectors can be connected to 
form one continuous oil field. 


American Bosch C+ 
Wide market swings characterize 
this stock, now at 9. (Paid no divi- 
dends this year; paid 1952, $0.90 plus 
2% stock.) For this year, earnings 
are expected to be 80 cents per share 
compared with a deficit of 54 cents 
in 1952. Making diesel engine fuel 
ejection equipment, automotive equip- 
ment and military electronic devices, 
the company anticipates sales to be 
substantially higher than the $90.5 
million of last year, primarily because 
of increased government business. 
Early dividend resumption is not ex- 
pected because of a shortage of work- 
ing capital. The company has $16 mil- 
lion in outstanding bank loans which 
cost $800,000 a year to carry, or the 
equivalent of 54 cents a share. 


American Woolen Cc 

Stock, now at 17, is distinctly 
speculative. (Pays no dividends.) 
Stockholders will meet January 29 to 
vote on two proposals: elimination 
of the two classes of preferred stock 
at a cost of about $19.5 million, and 
the sale of eleven unproductive and 
obsolete woolen and worsted plants. 
While no common dividends have 
been paid for two years, the company 
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has been paying full quarterly divid- 
ends on the preferred despite losses 
of $6.2 million last year and $6 mil- 
lion for the first nine months this 
year. American Woolen itself is not 
liquidating, although more than one 
half of its looms will be offered for 
sale. 


Ferro Corporation C+ 

Stock (21) ts a speculative situa- 
tion. (Paid $1.60 in 1952 and 80c 
plus 4% stock in 1953.) Chairman 
R. A. Weaver expects 1953 sales to 
approximate $38 million, or $2.5 mil- 
lion under 1952 levels, but he esti- 
mates earnings at $2.40 a share, com- 
pared with $2.30 in the previous year, 
reflecting record dollar income from 
foreign subsidiaries. An improvement 
in both sales and earnings is looked 
for in the coming year. Frit and 
glaze sales in 1953 have been about 
30 per cent better than in 1952, and 
it is anticipated that next year’s vol- 
ume will show further improvement 
as a result of the development of new 
markets. 


General Tire & Rubber B 

A businessman's investment ; recent 
price 29. (Pays $2 annually.) Man- 
agement expects 1954 to be a good 
year for sales of replacement tires, 
a field in which General Tire special- 
izes. The company plans to triple 
its plastics volume next year and to 
expand its operations in chemicals, 
mechanical goods, foam rubber and 
rockets. An increasing share of the 
foreign tire market is being acquired 
by General Tire. Plants are under 
construction in Brazil and Amster- 
dam (the sixth in Europe). The 
firm’s fiscal year ended November 30, 
and estimated results indicate a 13 
per cent sales gain over the preceding 
annual period and earnings close to 
$6 a share, compared with $4.76 in 
the 1952 fiscal year. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment . 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Gillette B 

Now at 49, shares constitute a 
well-situated specialty issue. Com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend of 
62%4 cents on the common stock, 
payable March 5 to stock of record 
February 1. The previous quarterly 
rate was 50 cents. Gillette will pre- 
pay the $2.9 million due to former 
stockholders of Toni Company on 
that portion of the total purchase 
price for the Toni stock. Decision to 
do so was based on the fact that at 
the current level of Toni division’s 
profits it would be a relatively short 
time before earnings would be suffi- 
cient to make the amount payable 
under the terms of the contract. 
Gillette acquired Toni in 1948 for 
around $20 million. 


Harris-Seybold ’ 
An tmportant factor in the printing 
equipment field, shares are neverthe- 
less speculative; present price 35. 
(Pays $2 annually plus stock.) A 
manufacturer of equipment for the 
graphic arts and the printing and 
publishing industry, the company has 
acquired C. B. Cottrell & Sons Com- 
pany, also a producer of printing 
equipment, for approximately $3.5 
million. Cottrell, which will be oper- 
ated as a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Harris-Seybold, has been in business 
since 1855 as a family owned firm 
and annual sales have recently aver- 
aged $22 million, with a third in de- 
fense orders. Harris-Seybold’s sales 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 to- 
taled $29 million, of which 32 per cent 
represented defense work. 





*Unlisted stocks not rated. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 

Stock, now at 27, is a speculation 
dependent largely on Government 
arms policies. (Paid $1.20 in 1952; 
$1.62% plus 10% stock in 1953.) 
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Company has been in continuous jet 
production since 1943, and output of 
these planes is now at a new peak. 
Lockheed models constitute approxi- 
mately half (over 5,000) of the 
jets delivered thus far to the U. S. 
Air Force. Engineering develop- 
ment work is progressing on the 
XF-104, a high-speed jet fighter. In 
addition, the firm has a commercial 
order backlog of about $160 million 
which should help offset any grad- 
ual cutback in defense expendi- 
tures as now contemplated. 


Louisville & Nashville Bake 

At 63, these good quality shares 
yield 7.9% on a $5 annual dividend. 
Both revenues and earnings will be 
at record levels this year, with the 
latter climbing to $12.82 a share vs. 
$10.73 last year. The continuing in- 
stallation of diesel power and other 
modern equipment along with im- 
proved roadway structures has re- 
sulted in lower operating costs and 
more favorable maintenance and 
transportation ratios. Prospects for 
1954 remain favorable, since the 
scheduled cut in taxes, with a larger 
percentage of earnings retained for 
profitable use, would tend to lessen 
the impact of any industrial decline. 


National Airlines C+ 

Stock is speculative but reasonably 
priced at 14. (Paid 50c in 1952; 55c 
in 1953.) Company estimates profits 
for the fiscal year ending next June 
30 as between $5.50 and $5.70 per 
common share, of which about $3 will 
represent sale of equipment. This 
compares with 1952-53 fiscal results 
of $3.99 ($2.50 on sale of equip- 
ment). Most of this gain in net is 
expected to accrue during the first 
six months of 1954, when further 
aircraft sales will be made. It was in- 
dicated, that in lieu of increased cash 
dividends, a stock payment may be 
made. 


Pacific Mills C+ 

At 23, shares represent a well- 
situated textile unit, but are specu- 
lative. (Paid $1.05 in 1953.) Earnings 
for 1953 are expected to reach $2.60 
a share vs. $2.11 in 1952. Pacific has 
kept its cotton sheet operations well 
in the black despite intense competi- 
tion, thanks largely to its “contour” 
sheets. And as the only towel pro- 
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ducer having its own printing equip- 
ment, it. is turning out colorful beach 
towels which have been selling well 
even in winter months. A new cloth 
impregnated with carbon to make it 
a conductor of electricity is also in 
good demand by electric cable manu- 
facturers. The company is experi- 
menting widely in the use of synthetic 
fibres in connection with worsted 
fabrics, and is one of the few pro- 
ducers showing a profit in this di- 
vision. 


Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. B+- 

Longer term growth possibilities 
are indicated, but stock now around 
34, yields only 3.7%. (Paid $1.25 im 
1953; paid $1.15 last year.) With 
profits of $2.09 per share for the first 
nine months, 34 per cent over the 
like period last year, 1953 marks the 
first harvest year of Pfizer’s four-year 
plant and market expansion program. 
During this period, the company has 
spent $25 million for plant expansion, 
and has built an ethical pharmaceuti- 
cal division. For research, about $5 
million was spent last year. The com- 
pany recently introduced three forms 
of hydrocortisone, sometimes called 
supercortisone, which is produced by 
fermentation, the most economical 
process in use today. 


Reynolds Metals C+ 

Stock is a growth speculation but 
at 52 is not on the bargain counter. 
(Paid $1, plus 10% stock im 1952; 
$1 plus 5% stock in 1953.) Reynolds 
Mining Corporation (a subsidiary), 
recently made a new oil discovery in 
Midland County and a gas strike in 
Colorado County, both in Texas. It 
has a 100 per cent interest in the 
initial oil well but will share 50-50 
with Magnolia Petroleum in future 
wells in the 3,680 acre “Virginia 
Field.” The gas venture is a joint 
project of Reynolds Mining and the 
Salt Dome Production Company and 
is important to the parent company 
because its two new aluminum plants 
near Corpus Christi will require about 
70 million cubic feet of gas daily while 
two other factories in Arkansas use 
94 million cubic feet a day. 


Ronson Art Metal C+ 

Current difficulties make _ stock, 
now at 7, an uncertain speculation. 
(Paid $0.60 this year; paid $1 in 


1952.) Sales of this cigarette lighter 
manufacturer shrank from $34 mil- 
lion in 1951 to $22 million in 1952, 
but volume for this year will be about 
the same as the 1952 total. Opera- 
tions last year resulted in a deficit 
of $2.4 million before taxes and a 
net deficit of $1.6 million or $1.51 
per share after a tax credit. Although 
incurring a loss of $588,000 in the 
first half of this year, $388,000 was 
earned by the company in the third 
quarter. Despite a month-long strike 
just ended in the Newark plant, a 
slight profit is anticipated for the full 
year. The company hopes for a three- 
fold increase in its specialty aircraft 
parts division, which currently ac- 
counts for about 4 per cent of total 
sales. 


Sunbeam B 

Stock, now at 37, is a business- 
man’s commitment. (Patd 1953, $1.65 
plus 10% stock; paid 1952, $1.75.) 
Sales of this maker of household ap- 
pliances, shavers and other electric 
equipment are expected to surpass 
the $66.4 million reported for 1952 
and establish ai new record. Earnings 
were $2.65 per share for the first nine 
months, compared with $1.75 in the 
like period last year. The company’s 
postwar expansion program has added 
approximately one million square 
feet of factory space at a cost of 
$14.6 million, financed entirely out 
of earnings. i 


Technicolor C+ 

Shares (now 14) appear largely to 
have discounted near-term uncertain- 
ties. (Paid $1.10 iw 1953.) A sharp 
decline in profits is expected when 
results are known for the final two 
months of 1953, although this trend 
is not expected to extend into 1954. 
The company gives as reasons “the 
uncertainties and delays of the motion 
picture industry with the advent of 
wide-screen and _ three-dimensional 
productions, and the use of new types 
of color negatives which caused proc- 
essing delays.” There is a large back- 
log of films waiting for color printing 
and since the technical difficulties ap- 
pear to have been worked out, profits 
are expected to improve in the first 
quarter of 1954. Technicolor does 
not believe that the switch to 3-D pic- 
tures will affect its long-range out- - 
look. 
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Truck Makers Had 


Profitable Year 


Sales of most independents have run well ahead of 
their 1952 rate. With intercity truck tonnage at 


a new high level, 1954 prospects seem satisfactory 


he year 1953 can be put down 

as one of the better periods for 
the truck makers even though output 
will be slightly less than each of the 
1950-1952 annual totals. The indepen- 
dent makers (except for Reo) have 
increased their share of the total mar- 
ket this year. They have also been 
making more trucks. Total domestic 
volume, on the other hand, was down 
1.2 per cent at the end of the first 50 
weeks compared with the same 1952 
period. 

While over-all production is slight- 
ly down, the truck manufacturers 
have several things in their favor. 
They have not been confronted with 
the problem of swollen retail inven- 
tories which the passenger car makers 
have had to face. Year-to-year out- 
put has been comparatively steady, 
varying only 25 per cent during the 
last seven years while peak auto out- 
put in 1950 represented a gain of 
nearly 90 per cent over 1947 produc- 
tion, and indications are that 45 per 
cent or more passenger cars will be 
made this year than last. With truck 
output held to approximately the 
1952 rate, retail dealers -have not 
been particularly bothered by surplus 
stocks, and trucks on hand have been 
tapering off in recent months. 

Significantly the industry which to 
a large extent supports the truck 
makers has been doing much better 
this year. Combined nine-months’ 
revenues of three large trucking com- 
panies were up nearly 12 per cent 
over the same 1952 period. Intercity 
truck tonnage transported by the 
Class I carriers during the second 
quarter was 13.5 per cent greater 
than a year earlier, and it then 
climbed to an all-time third quarter 
high, with a gain of 11.5 per cent. 
The upswing also reversed a down- 
ward trend showing during the third 
calendar quarter for each of the last 
three years. With 1941 volume used 
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as a basis of 100, the index of tonnage 
hauled during the third quarter 
reached 241 for the highest point in 
industry history. All groups of com- 
modities except heavy machinery 
have been gaining. 

This excellent growth points to 
improvement in truck demands next 
year. Replacement business will be 
substantial since the average age of 
trucks in use is about 6.5 years, with 
well over two million more than ten 
years old. During the last ten 
months, new commercial car registra- 
tions, representing replacements and 
additions, were up 17.5 per cent over 
the same 1952 period, but in terms of 
units the gain was only 117,512 vehi- 
cles. 

One big user, which is making 
a large-scale shift to trucks, is the 
Post Office Department which now 
owns nearly 16,700 vehicles, many of 
which are replacing railway mail ser- 
vice. In all, 93 highway post office 
routes serve 1,905 post offices in 30 
states, and the remaining service 
potential for trucks is fairly large. 

The truck makers are saying very 
little so far about demand-stimulating 
developments to be introduced early 
next year. Already on the road are 
the new diesel trucks which have 
long-range advantages over compar- 
able gasoline engine jobs in respect 
to operating economy and_ lower 
maintenance costs. General Motors 





and Mack, which are setting the pace, 
together account for more than 50 per 
cent of total diesel sales while Mack 
alone had 35 per cent of its first 11 
months’ output in diesels. 

While the prospect this year is for 
larger sales for most companies, the 
earnings picture (as is usually the 
case) will be mixed. White Motor is 
receiving some small benefit from its 
newly acquired Autocar division, but 
shipments of White trucks have in- 
creased and revenues from parts and 
services have been larger. Improved 
net for the first nine months reflected 
not only wider margins but also sale 
of assets which produced a non-recur- 
ring profit equal to 59 cents per share. 
Mack Trucks will also have a good 
year, although 1954 sales are likely 
to decline following the loss of a mili- 
tary order for five-ton vehicles. Frue- 
hauf Trailer is benefiting from higher 
price effective July 1, with good gains 
indicated for both sales and net. Fed- 
eral Fawick (formerly Federal Motor 
Truck) may be able to develop some 
earning power from its merger with 
Fawick Airflex Company late in 1952 
but the prior records of both compa- 
nies are unsatisfactory. Lower earn- 
ings this year are indicated for 
Diamond T, Twin Coach and Reo 
Motors, which has lost some military 
business, although civilian operations 
are expected to hold up well. 

Results of the independent truck 
makers next year will depend on how 
well they are able to offset a diminish- 
ing amount of military business with 
regular commercial lines. With the 
exception of Fruehauf and White, 
which occupy a_better-than-average 
position, the issues are predominantly 
speculative. Other than Diamond T 
among the group, only the trailer 
manufacturer can show an unbroken 
dividend record for a period as long 
as 20 years. 


The Leading Commercial Vehicle Manufacturers 


c—*Sales—— ————Earned Per Shar 


Milli Months Divi- Recent 

Company is as 60O a as ae ee Gees ee 
Diamond T.......5%.: $57.9 $62.9 $2.10 $2.46 $1.77 $1.47 $1.00 10 10.0% 
Federal Fawick...... N.A. 18.5 0.46 D1.16 N.A. DOO08 None 4 ... 
Fruehauf Trailer..... 122.0 154.4 3.94 3.61 266 369 200 24 83 
Mack Trucks........ 122.4 131.5 sy Oa 0.63 1.27 None 12 ... 
Reo Motors.......... 113.2 109.3 a447 a6.03 a484 435 b2.50 21 11.9 
Twin Coach......... 33.2 25.0 2.07 1.62 1.04 069 050 6 83 
White Motor........ 114.9 120.3 5.83 4.44 2.94 4.02 2.50 29 8.6 





*Nine months. 


quarterly rate. N.A.—Not available. D—Deficit. 


a—Adjusted for 10% stock dividend paid in 1953. 


b—Represents new $0.62% 
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Managerial Acumen 


Pays Off for Pullman 


Diversification program of past decade has widened 
company’s earnings base and has added materially to 


potential profits. Indicated yield is ten per cent 


| | pier: of railroad cars is not a 
type of business calculated to 
inspire enthusiasm among investors. 
It is a highly cyclical activity, and 
this tendency is aggravated by the 
practice followed by many railroads 
over the past twenty years of building 
needed cars in their own shops during 
slack times. Worst of all, the secular 
trend in car requirements is down- 
ward due to the large scale invasion 
of the transportation field by trucks, 
pipelines, buses and air carriers, the 
increasing speed of train operation 
and the rise in tonnage carried per 
car. 


Prospers Despite Handicaps 


In spite of these handicaps, Pull- 
man Incorporated has a decidedly 
good record. It has paid dividends 
in every year since its original pre- 
decessor was founded in 1867. It has 
managed to show profits in all recent 
years except 1932, 1933 and 1935, 
and this was not due to any superior 
stability of earning power for the 
sleeping car operating division for- 
merly owned, which itself reported 
deficits in all three of those years. 

Sale of the sleeping car division 
to the railroads in 1947 thus did not 
make the company any more vulner- 
able to cyclical influences, but it in- 
volved loss of a source of earnings 
which had been an important con- 
tributor during good times. Fortu- 
nately this earning power has been 
fully replaced, and in the process 
Pullman has achieved much greater 
diversification as well as a long term 
growth potential which was almost 
entirely lacking prior to 1944. 

At the end of that year, the com- 
pany acquired M. W. Kellogg, which 
had been founded in 1901 and oc- 
cupied a leading position in the de- 
velopment of new chemical and in- 
dustrial processes and the design and 
construction of plants employing 
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them. In addition, it makes piping, 
pressure vessels and heat exchangers 
and has recently entered the field of 
plastic production on a_ substantial 
scale. It is anticipated that this sub- 
sidiary will account for some 40 per 
cent of 1953 earnings, a contribution 
equal to that of the car manufactur- 
ing division. 

Kellogg does a large volume of 
business in the oil refining and chem- 
ical fields. It has installed over half 
the total capacity of fluid catalytic 
cracking units now in use and is 
also active in developing processes 
for desulphurizing crude oil and pro- 
ducing lubricants and high octane 
gasoline components. It is credited 
with important developments in pro- 
duction of synthetic. fuels, polyethy- 
lene, butadiene, synthetic ammonia 
and synthetic methanol. Since 1950, 
it has been producing a fluorocar- 
bon plastic known as KEL-F which 
shows exceptional resistance to chem- 
ical attack, electricity, moisture and 
temperature extremes and can be 





Pullman Inc. 


*Gross Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $72.3 $3.21 $2.75 72%—25% 
1938.. 33.1 0.60 1.37% 391%4—21% 
1939.. 29.7 1.05 100 41%—22% 
1940.. 63.1 196 1.50 32%4—16% 
1941.. 105.4 3.31 2.50 291%4—19% 
1942.. 189.7 287 3.00 2854—20% 
1943.. 262.9 2.52 3.00 40%—26% 
1944.. 2866 *1.69 3.00 52%—37% 
1945.. 194.5 *1.40 3.00 65%—47% 
1946.. 125.5 *0.83 3.00 69%—47% 
1947.. 197.5 2.38 3.00 61%—51% 
1948.. 286.0 3.18 200 53 —32% 
1949.. 2346 242 2.00 37 —30% 
1950.. 175.9 450 400 48%—31% 
1951.. 252.7 4.69 3.00 483%—41% 
1952.. 330.4 451 300 43%—39% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1952. . $240.2 $3.10 ee aA ere 
1953.. 290.7 3.86 a$3.00 b4354—35% 
*Excluding sleeping car business. a—Plus $1 


year-end dividend payable January 6, 1954. b—To 
December 23. 








molded, machined and extruded. A 
new plant recently completed brings 
the company’s capacity to produce 
KEL-F above one million pounds 
annually. 

In mid-1951 Pullman acquired 
Trailmobile, the second largest pro- 
ducer of truck-trailers. This division 
will contribute around 20 per cent 
of 1953 earnings, and may very well 
increase in relative importance in 
future years. It is estimated that aver- 
age truck-trailer demand during the 
decade of the ’sixties will be about 
three times that of 1953. This sub- 
sidiary increased its sales by more 
than 40 per cent during the first ten 
months of 1953, and is expanding 
its plant facilities. 


Improved Models Help 


Kellogg is booked through 1954, 
and Trailmobile should also do well 
next year. The Pullman-Standard 
division has worked off a consider- 
able portion of the large backlog of 
unfilled car orders on its books at 
the erid of 1951, but its position has 
been materially improved by a re- 
search program inaugurated in 1946. 
This resulted in development of an 
improved box car which accounted 


for 74 per cent of commercial produc- 


tion in its group last year. Two 
models of improved hopper cars have 
been developed more recently. As a 
result, Pullman-Standard is now get- 
ting a larger share of the available 
freight car business than it has done 
in many years. 

Earnings for the current year are 
estimated at about $5 a share even 
after heavy taxes, including EPT of 
around $1.80 a share. Reflecting the 
company’s excellent cash position, 
good prospects and the benefits which 
will be derived from 1954 tax reduc- 
tion, the directors augmented the 
regular $3 annual dividend rate with 
a year-end extra of $1, payable Jan- 
uary 6. On the basis of this $ total, 
the stock affords a yield of practically 
ten per cent at its present price frac- 
tionally above 40. This quotation is 
conservative not only in relation to 
dividends and earnings, but also in 
the light of the previous price history 
of the issue and the large working 
capital holdings, which amount to 
$52 a share even after deducting all 
current liabilities and the $5 million 
of bank loans. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


..- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


A Dollar Down 


T HE TECHNIQUE, if not 
the principle, of dollar-down dollar- 
a-week merchandising will be applied 
by New York Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firms who, after the effective date 
of next January 25, decide to try out 
the new plan of offering shares for 
purchase on a pay-as-you-go plan. 
The method has the appeal of instal- 
ment plan buying in that shares may 
be accumulated over a period on the 
basis of regular payments. It is en- 
tirely different in that no credit is in- 
volved; the buyer does not get his 
stock certificate until his stock has 
been paid for. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
plan is the answer to the stock 
broker’s prayer for large business in 
the aggregate from the mass pur- 
chases of the many. But one thing 
seems clear. Even if the idea takes 
hold, its eventual success will depend 
upon the success that its sponsors 
have in steering new investors into 
equities of solid quality. Nothing 
could damage the Stock Exchange 
more than to have great numbers of 
investor novices buy into situations of 
doubtful merit. Conversely, nothing 
could do more to strengthen the pres- 
tige of the investment fraternity than 
to open a channel through which the 
savings of smaller investors could be 
put to work with a high degree of 
safety in enterprises yielding a fair 
and continuing return. In either case, 
the innovation well may make history. 


Question of Health 


Tuts 1s a TIME, many 
will agree, when the tobacco industry 
of the United States needs a friend. 
The storm that has broken over the 
possibility of lung cancer resulting 
from cigarette smoking has disrupted 
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the industry’s business to some ex- 
tent; in the form of an accentuated 
shift from standards to other types if 
not in creating lasting buyer resist- 
ance to cigarettes of any kind. But 
an obstacle of this nature is not new 
in tobacco history. Many may recall 
when the butts were referred to 
as “coffin nails.” 

The unfortunate aspect of the dis- 
cussion is not the fact that a question 
has been raised concerning health. 
Health is more important than profit. 
Instead it is a matter of emphasis. 
Sight has been lost temporarily of 
the fact that the industry itself has 
devoted much study to the subject. 
At least one concern, the P. Loril- 
lard Company (and doubtless others) 
has gone beyond its own research de- 
partments and has contributed funds 
to medical schools for independent 
research. Meanwhile, the bloom has 
been taken off cigarette shares as a 
favored investment for the time being. 
Although, as one veteran smoker re- 
cently remarked, physicians them- 
selves continue to smoke. 


Abrams’ Gesture 


A FAMILIAR personality 
is leaving his desk in the chairman’s 
office of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). He is Frank W. 
Abrams who will become 65 next 
June. Mr. Abrams will be missed, 
not only in the company’s executive 
offices, but also in the field. He got 
around. For the surprisingly long 
period of nearly 44 years he was in 
the employ of the company, starting 
at the age of thirteen as a draftsman. 
When Jersey Standard’s affiliate, 
Esso Standard, was formed in 1927, 
he was elected a director and six 
years later its president. Fourteen 
years ago he took a seat on the parent 
company’s board of directors and for 











the past five years has been its chair- 
man of the board. 

Abrams’ announcement of his re- 
tirement at the year-end was made, 
not behind an executive’s desk, but at 
a meeting of 2,400 Jersey Standard 
employes, a farewell gesture of re- 
gard for the men and women with 
whom he had worked for many years 
as one of the boys. 


Good Credit Risks 


Dirrerent souRCcES 
are authority for the information that, 
first, businessmen set a good example 
to the public in paying their bills and, 
secondly, that top executives as a 
group have lagged behind the rest of 
American income-earners in getting 
salary increases. The former we are 
not surprised to learn, though Life 
Magazine in reporting on a recent 
survey made an interesting point of 
the fact. 

But we were taken aback some- 
what by the recent findings of the 
American Management Association. 
They revealed that the compensation 
of top executives on the average in- 
creased less than one per cent in 
1952 over the preceding year. The 
Association’s survey covered nearly 
15,000 executives in 1,868 companies. 
The latter were classified into 50 
major industries and then into ten 
size-groups ranging from firms with 
sales of less than $2 million to those 
with sales of more than $1 billion. 
Executive compensation is a barom- 
eter of some importance in measur- 
ing business conditions. The 1952 
reading indicates the rise may have 
tapered off in velocity. But, thanks 
to Life, it is heartening to know the 
better-paid continue to rank at the 
top in promptly paying their bills. 
They practice what their credit de- 
partments preach. 
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Better Earnings 


Ahead for Walgreen? 


Record sales of $181.5 million not enough to offset sliding 


profits. To reverse earnings trend, the company is concen- 


trating on increasing efficiency through more self-service units 


eginning with a borrowed $6,500 

to purchase a Chicago drugstore 
not long after the Spanish-American 
War, Charles R. Walgreen and then 
his son have built nearly the largest 
and one of the most aggressive drug 
chains in the country today. For the 
fiscal year ending last September 30, 
Walgreen, selling through 390 com- 
pany-owned stores and 1,400 fran- 
chised druggists, tallied up $181.5 
million in sales, the highest in its 
history and about three-fold over the 
level of the mid-’thirties. The sales 
team has undoubtedly received plau- 
dits from everyone for this enviable 
record. From everyone, that is, 
except the treasurer, for the increase 
in sales hasn’t been carried down to 
net earnings. For the past two de- 
cades, earnings have varied from a 
low of $1.26 per share in 1938 to a 
high of $3.29 in 1947. From this 
postwar high, earnings have grad- 
ually declined to $2.44 per share in 
1952 and $2.26 for the 1953 fiscal 
year. 


Cost Per Sale 


The impact of income taxes during 
the past decade has naturally kept 
earnings down but this is far from the 
entire story. The average retail price 
of all drug items has risen 17 per 
cent during the past 13 years. Al- 
though Walgreen’s sales have sub- 
stantially increased during this period, 
the gains were not enough to offset 
the added burden of higher wages, 
rents, and cost of distributing mer- 
chandise. In 1947, it cost the company 
95.2 cents (before taxes) to sell $1 
worth of merchandise and by 1953, 
96.8 cents. 

Wages, the largest single item of 
expense, have continued to spiral up- 
ward. Last May, for instance, the 
company reduced working hours for 
all retail store employes to a 40 hour, 
five day week. This additional ex- 
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Walgreen 
*Sales *Earned 
(Mil- Per fDivi- 
Year lions) Share dends {Price Range 
1938.. $67.7 $1.26 $1.25 20%—13% 
1939.. 70.8 187 1.55 233%—15% 
1940.. 743 2.10 .160 234%4—16% 
1941.. 825 225 1.60 224—15% 
1942.. 95.3 2.27 1.60 20%—16 
1943.. 112.2 2.20 160 28%—20% 
1944.. 1200 2.25 1.60 31%4—26% 
1945.. 119.2 2.20 160 42 —30% 
1946.. 141.1 2.64 160 54 —33% 
1947.. 155.0 3.29 183  367%—29% 
1948.. 163.3 3.08 1.85  357%—28 
1949.. 163.4 3.20 185  3154—25% 
1950.. 163.4 2.70 185 32 —26% 
1951.. 170.5 283 1.85 2934—27 
1952.. 1779 2.44 1.85 297%—27 
1953.. 181.5 2.26 1.70 a29%—21% 





*Years ended September 30. tCalendar years. 
a—Through December 22. Note: Has paid divi- 
dends every year since 1933. 





pense has already been reflected in 
over-all earnings, although the com- 
pany has kept the effect at a minimum 
by rescheduling store and employe 
hours. 


High Rentals 


Rents, the next largest expense 
item, are high. A store now owned 
by Walgreen must do a minimum 
annual volume of $400,000 before it 
can show a profit. To attract the 
necessary customer traffic, high rents 
must be paid to locate in the most 
desirable sections of the larger cities 
or in the larger suburban shopping 
centers. The company still must com- 








pete with the independent druggist, 
located in a less expensive area, who 
sometimes works 60 hours or more a 
week. According to the Lilly Digest 
Survey of 1,305 retail druggists, sales 
volume of the independents averaged 
$95,985 last year. 

Walgreen manufactures about 400 
of the drug items it sells. In effect, the 
franchised druggist buys relatively 
small quantities of each of these items. 
The distributing costs involved have, 
in recent years, been prohibitive and 
have been another factor in reducing 
profit margins. 

Higher drug retail prices would 
be an ideal answer, but the intense 
competition among the druggists and 
the inroads made by the food super- 
markets. continue to keep prices 
down. To overcome rising costs, the 
solution, Walgreen feels, lies in more 
dynamic merchandising methods to 
achieve a higher volume. 

To this end, the company now has 


390 stores, ten less than last year 


and considerably fewer than the more 
than 500 in the late 1930s, but it 
is operating with the largest mer- 
chandising area in its history. Stores 
are located in 40 states, with the 


heaviest concentration in Illinois 
(138), Texas (32), and Wisconsin 
(27). 


The chain also operates Valentine 
Laboratories, a manufacturing sub- 
sidiary, a coffee roasting plant and 
bakery in Chicago, nine ice cream 
plants and 12 warehouses located 
throughout the country. As an ex- 
periment in new merchandising 
methods, Walgreen purchased a 51 
per cent interest in two stores in 
Mexico. The larger unit, in Mexico 
City, is a drugstore in name only. 
Surrounding a small drug department 
is a large better class restaurant with 
an extensive silver gift shop and a 
luxurious bar. 


Self-Service Progresses 


In addition to concentrating on 
larger stores, the company is placing 
a sizable bet on the future of self- 
service units. As of last September 
there were 23 of these stores in oper- 
ation and more on the way. The 
largest unit is in Chicago where 15,- 
000 to 18,000 potential customers pass 
through its portals each day. 

The 14 major drug chains last year 
showed an average pre-tax profit 
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from sales of 3.2 per cent, vs. 3.5 per 


cent for 1951. The average profit 
after taxes was 1.6 per cent for both 
years. Walgreen’s pre-tax profit was 
3.44 per cent in 1952 and 4.55 per 
cent the year before; profit after taxes 
was 1.78 per cent and 2.15 per cent, 
respectively, a better performance 
than average for the field. 
Indications are that the company 
is currently in the process of revers- 
ing the downward earnings trend of 
the past six years. The self-service 
stores, being in a test and experimen- 
tal stage, have been a drain on earn- 
ings but they finally showed a modest 
profit for the first time this year. For 
1954, the company plans a moderate 


expansion program vith the major 
emphasis on this type of unit. Pre- 
scription sales, carrying the highest 
profit margins, are accounting for an 
increasing percentage of total sales. 
Further, the company is meeting the 
challenge of higher operating costs 
by achieving greater volume with 
fewer but more efficient units. 
Conservatively capitalized, Wal- 
green has had a consistent earnings 
record and has paid dividends each 
year since 1933. The stock, now at 
24 and near its 10-year low, currently 
yields 7.1 per cent, and with prospects 
of gradual earnings improvement the 
issue appears suitable for inclusion in 
average investment lists. THE END 


Peak Passed for Hotel Trade 


Earnings of some chains will rise further, thanks 


to acquisitions, but the occupancy rate has turned 


down and room rates are under competitive pressure 


he nation’s hotels have been 

through two lush periods within 
recent memory—the first during the 
1920s, the second during World War 
II and extending into the postwar 
years. During the period of the ’20s, 
the industry became a victim almost 
of self-interested contractors, opera- 
tors and mortgage bond houses whose 
combined efforts left the business in 
an over-inflated condition both physi- 
cally and financially, and millions of 
dollars worth of hotel bonds went 
into default during the depression. 
Too many hotel rooms, in an over- 
built plant, were being left empty. 

A definite turn for the better finally 
came in 1939 when the percentage of 
room occupancy began a slow rise. In 
1942, shortly after America entered 
the war and when business people 
and the military were constantly on 
the move throughout the country, the 
room occupancy rate began to rise 
much faster, leveling off somewhat 
toward the end of the war but not 
reaching its peak until the fall of 
1946. The trend since has been 
steadily downward—from the high of 
93 per cent to 76 per cent in 1952 
and an estimated 75 per cent for 1953. 

The two prosperous periods cited 
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differ in one respect—a great deal of 
new hotel construction was needed 
after World War II, and partly 
because there was no large over- 
supply of accomodations, the hotels 
were able to raise their rents in order 
to keep pace with rising costs. House 
profit ratios (expenses divided by 
income) began to decline after 1947 
but the industry is still making 





money. Hotel management does not 
actually know where its break-even 
point may be. An educated guess, 
however, is that it is around 60 to 65 
per cent of room occupancy compared 
with 1953’s estimated 75 per cent. 

Hotel building since the war has 
proceeded at a moderate pace. The 
high cost of construction has pre- 
cluded ventures into speculative risks, 
and although there are quite a few 
U. S. cities which would like to see 
new hotels built, the industry is quite 
aware of its lesson that poorly located 
accommodations have seldom been 
able to make any money. The hotel 
business is similar in one respect to 
the cement and paper industries, both 
of which have suffered in the past 
from over-extended plant. As long 
as construction is held within reason- 
able bounds, business should remain 
fairly good, barring any _ general 
recession. 

Nevertheless the hotel industry has 
had to face one sizable problem, that 
of labor costs. The Hotels Statler 
head several months ago pointed out 
that that company’s average room 
rate has increased from approxi- 
mately $4.40 per day in 1935 to about 
$9.00. But during the same period, 
wage rates have increased by four 
times. Living costs since 1935 have 
approximately doubled while room 
rates have risen at about the same 
rate, but labor costs have mounted 
twice as fast. Increases in room rent 
during more recent years have hardly 

Please turn to page 26 


Representative Hotel Companies 


Bonds 


Allerton (New York) income 4-6s, 1955. . 
Beacon Hotel income 4s, 1958 
Hotel Lexington income 4s, 1955........ 
Hotel St. George Ist 4%s, 1955 
Park Crescent income 6s, 1955 
Pittsburgh Hotels income 5s, 1962....... 

Do income 5s, 1967.......... 


*Per cent of par value of the issue outstanding. 


*Per Cent 
Earned 1942 Recent 
1952 Low Bid 
6.5 12 75 
De ee KE 6% 43 
23.0 eo 
Beare s Pie a3.47 29% 82 
ieee gah 7.0 b75 81 


28.0 30 93 
23.0 3 93 


a—Times interest and 


miscellaneous charges earned. b—1947 low. 


r-*Revenues—, 


7——Earned Per Share———, 


(Millions) c—Annual— -—Interim—, +Divi- Recent 

Common Stocks 1952 1953 1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Commodore Hotel.. a$5.5 a$6.1 $1.07 $1.16 N.R. N.R. $1.00 9 91% 
Hilton Hotels ..... 61.4 68.8 2.37. 2.74 b$1.90 b$2.73 1.20 20 6.0 
Hotel Waldorf-As- 

Siren cts ante: St “15.3 1.82 1.92 bl1.28 b1.27 None 26 es 
Hotels Statler ...... al9.8 a26.5 2.63 2.46 al.30 al1.64 31.00 26 3.8 
Knott Hotels ...... ine ioe 1.91 1.67 b1.46 b1.46 1.00 12 8.3 
Sheraton Corp’n.... e62.6 e67.8 c2.71 ¢2.48 a2.05 al.81 s060 13 4.6 


*Nine months except where otherwise indicated. tIndicated annual rate based on current payments. 


a—-Six months. b—-Nine months. 
s—Plus 5% stock. N.R.—Not reported. 


c—Years ended April 30 of following year. 


e—April 30 year. 
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Consumer buying, which will largely determine the pace of 


1954 business activity, will be conditioned as heavily by 


prevailing psychology as by the level of disposable income 


Year-end economic forecasts now appearing 
in large numbers unanimously predict that business 
will derive less stimulation in 1954 than in 1953 
from such important sources as Government out- 
lays, private capital expenditures and new construc- 
tion. They are equally unanimous in concluding 
that these declines will be moderate in all cases, 
leaving demand in the affected fields at near-record 
levels. But most of them are decidedly non-com- 
mittal about the probable course of every-day ex- 
penditures by individual consumers. 


This is a serious though unavoidable omission. 
Not only do such expenditures dwarf the other 
components of Gross National Product, but they 
affect a much wider range of industries. Even a 
comparatively small percentage change in consumer 
outlays can spell the difference between growing 
prosperity and at least moderate recession. Fortu- 
nately, a large part of the total spending by indi- 
viduals shows little fluctuation unless economic 
changes are extreme—a condition not generally 
anticipated for 1954, But durable goods in general, 
some non-durables and even a number of service 


activities are at the mercy of changing consumer 
attitudes. 


About 30 per cent of personal consumption 
expenditures, or some $70 billion annually at recent 
rates, is subject to wider percentage fluctuations 
than those shown by disposable income. Practically 
at the top of the list from the standpoint of vola- 
tility is the sale of radios, TV sets, phonographs 
and records, which rises or declines 24 times as 
fast as does spending power; close behind these 
categories comes demand for passenger cars, show- 
ing twice as much fluctuation as disposable income. 


These classifications alone will account for 
well over $10 billion of consumer outlays in 1953. 
Their importance in dollar terms, their extreme 
sensitivity to changes in the economic climate, and 
above all the availability of industry-wide monthly 
statistics on unit production and unit retail sales, 
DECEMBER 30, 1953 


make them well worth watching as indicators of 
the current and possible future buying attitudes of 
consumers. The picture they paint today is not 
too encouraging, but offers no real reason for 
alarm as yet. It is not actually very conclusive one 
way or the other, but may become so when data 


for December become available about two months 
from now. 


Registrations of new passenger cars lagged 
behind factory shipments to U. S. dealers from 
September 1952 through last April, by rather sub- 
stantial amounts in most of these months. The 
reverse was the case (by extremely small margins) 
in May and August, but dealer stocks were in- 
creased in June, July, September and October. 
However, the apparent additions in each of the 
two latter months amounted to less than 12,000 cars. 


Production has exceeded retail sales in every 
1953 month except July for TV sets, and in every 
month except May and July for radios (excluding 
auto radios). Excess output for the first ten months 
amounted to nearly 1.3 million TV sets and almost 
1.8 million radios. But the apparently adverse im- 
plications of these figures must be qualified in two 
respects: the data include exports in production 
but not in sales (this is not too important), and 
they make no allowance for the fact that Christmas 
demand normally makes a huge dent in any excess 


of output over sales during the earlier months of 
the year. 


For the first ten months, sales of cars and TV 
sets were well ahead, and of radios slightly ahead, 
of year-earlier levels. These favorable comparisons 
possess greater significance than do indicatio 1s 
that dealers may have been over-stocked. But over 
the short run, public psychology will affect the 
level of spending as much as will disposable in- 
come, and until the consumer’s attitude can be 
discerned more clearly a defensive investment pol- 
icy will continue to be indicated. 


Written December 23, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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New FRB Index 


The revision of the Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production to a 1947-1949 base period, 
in place of the former 1935-1939 base, is reflected 
in the chart shown on page 32. (The chart shows 
seasonally-adjusted figures and is carried through 
the latest month for which new figures are 
available.) The new index—which contains 175 
statistical series compared with 100 in the old 
one—is designed to reflect a better and more up- 
to-date measurement of factory and mine produc- 
tion. For example, it includes data for industries 
which have grown rapidly in the postwar period 
(such as television and plastics) and embodies new 
seasonal adjustments which more accurately reflect 
today’s business pattern. While both old and new 
index figures for October indicate a tapering off 
in industrial output since mid-year, the revised 
figure of 132 for the month approximates that 
reached under full-scale war in November 1943; 
the old index shows October output around seven 
per cent under the 1943 peak. 


Dividend Distortions 


Largely because of lower personal tax rates next 
year, many corporations have deferred their regular 
December dividend payment until after the first 
of next month. If these same companies return 
to the December payment date next year, the 1954 
disbursement total will of course show a substantial 
rise over 1953. The January dates, however, may 
be retained in view of possible further income tax 
reductions in 1955. Statisticians meanwhile will 
have distorted comparisons to deal with in attempt- 
ing to determine annual dividend rates. 


Auto Output to Rise 


First quarter 1954 passenger car production 
plans call for the building of nearly 1.7 million 
units during the first quarter, which would compare 
with 1.5 million in the same 1953 period. But the 
larger number of cars would comprise nearly one- 
third of the total (around five million) which the 
industry expects to make in 1954, and the bulk of 
retail sales would be concentrated in the first six 
or seven months. Such a pattern would be similar 
to that of the prewar period, when the automobile 
industry witnessed a more than proportionate share 
of output concentrated in the first quarter. The 
pattern is typical of a highly competitive market 
wherein sales effort is brought to bear on the 
larger number of cars produced early in the year. 
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Good Crop Year 


The Agriculture Department’s year-end crop 
report heralds 1953 farm production as equaling 
the second largest harvest (1952) on record. The 
all-crop production index (1923-32=100) was 
placed at 132, the same as last year, and it was 
exceeded only in 1948 when it stood at 135.5. 
Most major harvests, including corn, wheat, oats 
and tobacco, are down slightly from last year but 
a 14 per cent rise in the production of peanuts 
largely made up the over-all difference. Farmers 
received about the same amount in crop receipts 
during eleven months as in the same 1952 period 
but cash receipts from livestock were down eight 
per cent because of lower prices for cattle and 
calves, wholesale milk and butterfat. Higher prices 
lifted receipts from poultry and eggs eight per 
cent. On balance, the $28.1 billion received from 
total marketings was about four per cent less than 
last year. 


Instant Coffee Growing 

Instant coffee, one of the faster-growing food 
items, continues to make headway against the 
traditional brewed beverage. The “instants” are 
believed to have garnered close to 25 per cent of 
the total coffee market (which amounts to over 
$200 million yearly at the retail level) and are 
likely to make further inroads because of their 
convenience and economy. General Foods (Max- 
well House) is currently the leader in the instant 
field, with an estimated one-third of the total 
market; in second and third place, respectively, 
are Nescafé and Borden. One of the principal dis- 
advantages of the coffee business is a difficulty in 
hedging, so that all segments of the trade have 
inventory risks. In addition, a keen competitive 
battle is being waged in the instant field, narrow- 
ing profit margins for virtually all the leading 
producers. 


More Titanium 

Titanium, which was produced commercially for 
the first time in 1946, continues to rank as one of 
the metals in most urgent demand. Production is 
currently running at about 2,000 tons yearly 
whereas the military services are reported anxious 
to have output boosted to 35,000 tons annually. 
While the prevailing high production cost is one 
of the drawbacks to increased usage, with lower 
prices the metal may eventually compete success- 
fully with stainless steel. Titanium Metals Corpora- 
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tion (owned by National Lead and Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel) and du Pont are the leading factors in 
the field at present, but Crane Company, Dow 
Chemical, Kennecott Copper and others also have 
stakes in the industry. 


Men's Clothing Outlook 


The business of making men’s clothing has cycles 
of its own which to a large extent are based on 
estimates of future business by retailers. Buyers 
for retail stores seem prone to err either on the 
side of over-caution or of over-optimism, and manu- 
facturers’ year-to-year results often vary widely 
even during a period of rising consumer incomes. 
The present short-term outlook, however, is con- 
sidered favorable. 

Manufacturers’ sales have been rising this year 
and the prospect for 1954 is favored by probable 
reduced purchases of automobiles and other hard 
goods. During the first ten months, the men’s cloth- 
ing industry operated at 79 per cent of capacity, 
a 15 per cent gain over the 69 per cent rate of 
a year earlier, although there was a slight dip in 
October. Production of all categories of men’s 
clothing shared in the increase. Output of regular 
weight suits during the first ten months rose 12 
per cent over the 1952 period while production 
of summer weight suits was up 28 per cent. Sum- 
mer suits also made a gain in October when 
regular weights showed a decline. Other ten-months’ 
figures include a gain of 12 per cent for top coats, 
and 15 per cent for overcoats, sales of which will 
surely depend upon the weather. 


Cortisone Prices Down 


Cortisone prices have recently been cut 20 per 
cent by Merck, Upjohn and Schering, a move made 
possible by improved production techniques which 
materially increased the yields obtainable from raw 
materials. Similar price cuts in hydrocortisone, 


which may replace cortisone to some extent, have 
also been instituted by the trade. As a result, corti- 
sone, which sold at $200 a gram at the time of its 
introduction in 1950, is down to less than $5 a 
gram. This is good news for arthritic sufferers, 
though it means lower profit margins for the lead- 
ing pharmaceutical houses which produce these 
widely-used hormone drugs. 


Corporate Briefs 

Seiberling Rubber is entering the plastics field; 
company’s first major postwar product diversifi- 
cation. 

General Motors preferred and common stock- 
holders have reached a new high of 494,372. 

Raytheon Manufacturing has started shipping 
color television receivers to dealers, the first color 
sets to be made available since Government ap- 
proval of the compatible system. 

Kennecott Copper has entered the aluminum in- 
dustry by acquiring a minority interest in Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company will construct an 
outlet in Lima, Peru, the company’s first in that 
country. 

National Gypsum expects profits to increase in 
1954 despite slightly lower sales, reflecting greater 
efficiencies and the end of EPT. 

Fedders-Quigan has more orders on hand _ for 
air conditioners in 1954 than the company pro- 
duced in the entire fiscal year ended last August. 

Eastman Kodak may set a new sales record this 
year of about $630 million, against $575 million 
in 1952. - 

DuMont Laboratories has omitted the dividend 
usually declared at this time, because of working 
capital needs in development of color TV sales. 

Willys-Overland shareholders can get initial pay- 
ment of $14 a share from proceeds of auto business 
sale to Kaiser Motors. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given —together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bends are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U: S; Govt 24685 197287. os ocs sce. 96 2.72% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.21 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 106 3.77 Not 
Beneficial Loan 24s, 1961......... 94 3.47 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

I OO et PRO e ee me 92 3.55 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 94 3.31 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 90 3.14 103.1 


Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 91 3.21 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969..... 102. 4.31 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 99 3.33 104%, 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 99 3.57 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 124 5.64% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 55 455 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 97 464 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 105 4.76 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
c-Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


TL. eee *0.80 *1.00 38 26% 
El] Paso Natural Gas........... 1.60 *1.60 36 45 
OS ae 240 265 60 4.4 
Int'l Business Machines........ *4.00 *4.00 249 1.6 
Standard Oil of California...... 300 300 53 3.7 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 200 ZS YS CSS 
United Air Lines............. 150 . 150 -22 G68 
isinited: Wsisperte eo occ sks ek S 200: 200 38 53 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.00 200 52 3.9 





* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger preportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
-~Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 156 5.8% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 2.80 61 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.30 41 5.9 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 49° 49 
ke rr 3.00 300 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 5.00 63 7.9 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 4% 68 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 205 40 5.5 
i Ee 150 1.62% 34 75.9 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 3.0 43 7.0 
ee ETE 240 240 40 6.0 
Socony-Vacuum ...........0%. 200 2.25 35 64 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 39 5.1 
ere 200 200 37 54 
TTT 3.00 340 57 6.0 
Ualen Padiice BR...5.... 5.05 6.00 6.00 109 5.5 
re ee 4.00 350 46 7.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 170 2% 72 
West Penn Electric........... 205 2.20 37 5.9 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
ey Recent 1953 
952 1953 Price Div’ds 


TEE 5 os ose ksaneedcnwes $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 51 7.8 
SE, DUOEY o owicicniesduae 260 23). &%.- 73 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 090 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 44 6.2 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 280 % 7.7 
ee ae ne 400 400 60 6.7 
Glidden Company ............ 225. 200, 2 69 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 64 9.4 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 41 49 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 64 63 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 2.50 30 83 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 3.00 47 64 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... was 25: a SS 
0), Mile es ons tea ak 3.00 300 4 75 
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Washington Newsletter 





Administration's farm policies will lack Congressional 


support—Rep. Daniel Reed toes line to make his tax bill 


Number | on list—Taft-Hartley changes appear unlikely 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Secretary 
Benson is deliberately repeating him- 
self. To almost every audience he 
addresses—and he’s continually mak- 
ing speeches—he says that he won't 
endorse fixed support prices. From 
speech to speech the wording changes 
a little bit. He has not retracted, as 
most people at first supposed that he 
would. Evidently, he wants farmers 
to get used to the idea. 

Last spring and summer, Benson 
was talking about making subsidized 
arm industries self supporting, of 
finding ways to sell their products 
or getting the farmers to shift their 
tops. Just the opposite has in fact 
aken place. At first, for example, 
purchases of dairy products and es- 
pecially butter did go down. Now 
hey’re going up again; the dairy 
armers are producing more than 
heir customers can eat. At the end 
of November Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had more than 250 million 
pounds of butter and has increased 
ts inventory since. 

Under the circumstances, it’s hard 
o see Congress accepting the Ad- 
ministration point of view. Under the 
resent system, returns from sales to 

overnment are likely to drop a lit- 
e through changes in parity ratios. 
But that wouldn’t amount to much. 
f the whole system is changed, 
armers fear incomes may decline 
nore drastically. 


The bill changing exemptions, 
eductions and other details on the 
ax forms benefits the texpayer at 
e expense of the Treasury... So, the 
Administration is trying to persuade 
ongressional leaders to <ielay until 
ey’ve decided on basic rates—es- 
ecially with respect to excises. There 
hay be another disagreement over 
is; Rep. Daniel Reed intends to 
ake his bill the first order of busi- 
eSS, 
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Assured expansion for utilities 
in the Missouri Basin territory had 
been widely forecast after the Interior 
Department announced new rules for 
selling power. Under pressure by the 
electrical cooperatives, the rules have 
been changed again. The new system 
will hardly differ from the old, al- 
though the cooperatives claim to find 
important remaining differences. 

The Reclamation Bureau had de- 
manded that those seeking to buy 
new power put in their bids by Jan- 
uary 1. If co-ops, which by law get 
first call, didn’t take up all that was 


offered, the Interior Department 
could sell the remainder on a firm 
basis to incorporated companies. 


There were predictions that the util- 
ities would edge in as middlemen 
between the primary source and the 
co-operatives. 

Now, the Bureau has amended the 
rules. It reserves the right, as it 
always had, to recapture power con- 
tracted by the utilities. Co-operatives 
can continue to buy hand-to-mouth, 
reasonably certain that they can con- 
tract additional power as their mar- 
kets expand. That’s just the way it 
used to be. 


In arranging telephone loans, the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
has instructed loan officers to turn 
down applications for systems that 
cover isolated farms on the edge of 
the co-op’s territory; they cost too 
much. This, of course, was precisely 
the attitude once taken by the private 
utilities with respect to extending 
lines out into the country. So co-op 
members, who dislike private utilities 
on principle, are angry. 


Except some members of the 
White House staff, nobody expects 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley bill. 
A revised bill must give something 
both to employes and to employers. 









What’s given to bosses furnishes a 
pretext to the left for voting in op- 
position ; what favors the unions fur- 
nishes the corresponding pretext to 
the right. 


The proposed changes in gov- 
ernment assistance to the housing 
construction industry pretty well fol- 
lows recommendations by the con- 
tractors. On the one hand, direct 
government building, as in slum clear- 
ance, is curtailed. On the other, gov- 
ernment guarantees of mortgages are 
widened. Down payments are re- 
duced ; instalment payments are kept 
down, however, by stretching out the 
life of the mortgages. 

An important proposal is to in- 
crease the amount of government 
financing of remodeling jobs. Builders 
hope that by use of such assistance, 
they can create a trade-in market for 
houses. The two bedroom units built 
since the war and sold to veterans, 
they like to think, would be traded in 
for three or four bedroom units. 

If the entire plan is offered to 
Congress as a single bill, it can’t pass. 
The committees that would have to 
pass upon it are not given to haste. 
If it’s split into, say, half a dozen 
bills, there’s greater chance of enact- 
ment this year. Effects would be to 
increase volume. 


Industrial equipment manufac- 
turers look for another good year. 
The Government forecasts continued 
high investment. It’s to be noted that 
union wage rates continue to rise. 
Rising wages have always been a 
primary incentive to install new ma- 
chinery by means of which payrolls 
could be cut. Producers think that the 
trend will continue. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Home Appliances .. . 

Pacemaker of the 1954 Crosley 
Shelvador refrigerator line (models 
range from 7 to 12.5 cubic feet, with 
freezer capacities varying from 28 to 
77 pounds) is the unit pictured below 





which features a door tap so that ice 
cold water or a beverage can be 
drawn without opening the door—to 
be shown. for the first time during the 


Chicago Furniture Market which 
starts January 4, the refrigerator has 
door shelves that are deeper than 
those on previous models, and fea- 
tures “roll-out” interior shelves and 
crispers. .. . Emerson Radio & Pho- 
nograph Corporation dealers this 
week were given a peek at the com- 
pany’s first home air conditioning 
units, products of its most recent ac- 
quisition, Quiet Heet Manufacturing 
Corporation—these units will be 
available to the public well in advance 
of the 1954 summer season, dealers 
were informed. . . . Marking its 40th 
anniversary year, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation in one fell swoop re- 
vealed to its dealers what it has in 
store in the way of a 1954 Kelvinator 
product line: specifically, five refrig- 
erators all with automatic defrosting, 
five freezers including two uprights, 
four electric ranges, ten additions to 
the kitchen cabinet line, five room air 
conditioners and a new low-priced 
electric clothes dryer—the upright 
freezers are unusual in that the 12- 
cubic-foot model requires no more 
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space than the 9-cubic-foot refrigera- 
tor, while the 18-cubic-foot upright is 
equal in size to the 11-cubic-foot re- 
frigerator; thus, home owners can 
now purchase “twin” refrigerator 
and freezer units. 


Automotive .. . 

Automotive extravaganza of the 
New Year will once again be a Gen- 
eral Motors production, for a 1954 
GM Motorama is scheduled to open 
at New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria 
on January 21 for a six-day run—in 
addition to showing its new lines, GM 
will feature a number of engineering 
exhibitions plus  specially-designed 
cars of the future which are presently 
in the laboratory stage; following the 
New York premiere, the show will 
move to Miami (February 6-14), Los 
Angeles (March 6-14) and San 
Francisco (March 27-April 4)... . 
A simple delayed action switch that 
can be installed on any car is intended 
to light a driver’s path long enough 
for him to travel the distance from the 
vehicle to the house door—Bakelite- 
molded by Edco International Cor- 
poration, the Lite-Ur-Way switch 
gives you one and one-half minutes 
of light before automatically turning 
off... . Jeeps bearing “Made in 
Japan” labels will soon be marketed 
throughout the Orient by Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries Reorganized, Ltd., 
under a licensing arrangement with 
Willys Motors, Inc.—Mitsubishi en- 
gineers are presently in this country 
in technical collaboration with Willys ; 
meanwhile, an ultra-modern assembly 
plant near Tokyo already is producing 
vehicle bodies and chassis. 


Industrial . . . 

Laundry marking, long a headache 
to cleaning establishments, may be 
revolutionized by a British-made ma- 
chine which is being brought into this 
country under the trade name Poly- 
mark—instead of an inked laundry 
mark, the machine automatically heat- 
seals to a garment a small, removable 
tab (of varying colors and with un- 
ijimited numerical possibilities), ac- 


cording to the U. S. licensee, Pinnacle Ra 
Products Corporation. ... A gimmick 
called the Dril-Level attaches to the to 
housing of a portable drill to guidaia 

the operator in drilling holes accugg we 
rately at any angle—calibrated frongi ex! 
0 to 90 degrees, the device is a prod tin 
uct of M & J Specialty Company. . , siz 

























Brush Electronics Company now hag@'¢s 
available an eight-page booklet, Surgjon 
face Finish Control, giving details ogo! 
its Surfindicator—the instrument, de t!0 


scribed in this department Novembe 
25, measures surface roughness i 
machining operations. . . . Locknut 
are now being fashioned of titanium 
a lighter-than-steel but stronger-than 
aluminum metal, by Elastic Stop Nu 
Corporation of America—develope 
primarily for air frame applications 
titanium locknuts, taking the cumula 
tive weight savings into account, wil 
enable manufacturers substantially t 
reduce airplane weights. 


Electronics ... 

The typical electronic computer s 
far available for solving complex ma 
thematical problems in industrial re 
search, though it could work wonder 
had been large and cumbersome unti 
the Claude Neon subsidiary, Reeve 
Instrument Corporation, stepped int 
the picture with the desk-top mode 
shown below—problems are wired in 


to the switchboard-like “patch board 
at the front of the computer and t 
dials at the top are set as required 

answers then can be read off the str” 
chart at the left, or an oscilloscope f, 
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_.. An electronic camera designed by 
Hycon Manufacturing Company for 
military use takes photographs in 
one-tenth of one-millionth of a second 
—called the Hycon Submicrosecond 
camera, it is found to have many un- 
anticipated uses industrywise. .. . 
Radio Corporation of America brings 
Dick Tracy comic strip ideas closer 
to realization with demonstration of 
a palm-size six-volt radio which 
weighs only about one pound—the 
experimental radio makes use of eight 
tiny transistors in place of the giant- 
size (by comparison ) tubes and batter- 
ies which characterize portables now 
on the market ; don’t try to order one 
of these yet, for commercial produc- 
tion is still at least several years away. 


Odds & Ends... 

The Hotel Red Book, a reference 
manual used by travelers since 1886, 
is now available in a revised 1953-54 
edition from the American Hotel As- 
sociation Directory Corporation 
i(price, $5)—listed are over 20,000 
hotels in 8,285 cities and towns 
throughout the Americas. . . . Texas 
Power & Light Company, acting for 
Aluminum Company of America, is 
constructing a plant at Rockdale, 
Texas, which will utilize a recently 
developed process in which low-grade 
oal is converted for the generation of 
electric power—the plant being built 

ill be capable of generating 240,000 

ilowatts of electrical power... . Ny- 
olime colors, used for coloring 
ement, stucco, mortar and _ similar 
aterials, are fully described in a new 
pocket-size booklet offered by Ameri- 
an Dyewood Company, a subsidiary 
bf United Dye & Chemical Corpora- 
ion—this product, incidentally, is 
available in three shades of’ green plus 
ve other colors. . . . A note-book 
size 1954 calendar with space for 
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FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT 
THANKS 10 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S SOUND ADVICE” 


Writes Mr. P. D., a Rochester, N.Y., Subscriber 








At a big saving in time and money, FINANCIAL WORLD 
offers one easy way to keep better posted on the value and 
quality of hundreds of listed stocks. A year’s subscription 
gives you a complete FOUR-Part Investment Service for 
ONE price. For only $20 you get all this: 


(a) Next 52 WEEKLY issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you 
informed each week on outstanding business and financial developments that enable 
you to recognize Values and Trends before the facts have been too widely dis- 
counted. To be a successful investor, you must keep informed on the factors that 
eventually determine security VALUES and market PRICES. 


(b) Next 12 MONTHLY “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed 
Stocks.’ Besides condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, this pocket guide gives our 
RATING on each stock so you can reach wiser decisions as to new purchases and 
whether to dispose of any stocks you now own. 


(c) PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE by Letter—per instructions 


—in answer to your questions regarding any stocks you are in doubt about buying, 
selling or holding. “Your advice certainly sound,” writes “J. P. Y.”’ of Rhode Island. 


(d) FREE: Latest Annual $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 
1953 Revised Edition, now ready, 304 pages, indexed for quick reference. “I use it 
constantly—worth your entire subscription price,’ writes “E. F.” of New York. 
... “I find it priceless in handling my investments,’ writes “Dr. L. B. S.” of 
California. 

Send only $20 for all the above for one year ($11 for six 
months) and receive also “98 Stocks With Long Dividend 
Records (25 to 101 Years),” representing companies that 
never showed a loss; and “10 RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL 
INVESTING.” 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-A Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 





FINANCIAL WORLD (Dec. 30) 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


O NEW (OF RENEWAL 
(1 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order fer 


(a) 52 weekly issues of Financtat Wor; 


(b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 1953 Revised $5 “Stock Factocrarpx” Manual, FREE. 


C] Fer $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 


riting memos for each week day is 

ffered as a promotional device by 
he management consultant firm of 
3arrington Associates, Inc. — un- 
olded, the Executive Time Planner 
md Diary measures 16% x 11 inches, 
reveals a half-year’s calendar at a 
‘lance. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
AT ONCE 


PLAN 
BETTER 
INVESTMENT, 
PROGRAM ! 
FOR 1954 


—Howard L. Sherman 
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drtment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
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Business Background 





Here's a sampling of some new products, new faces, new ideas 


that will enliven the domestic scene with the arrival of 1954 





AKE IT AWAY — When the 

vacationing investor settles in 
his hotel suite overlooking the gently 
washed Florida beach he very likely 
will find this winter a neat packet 
on the bureau bearing the printed, 
two-colored greeting, “Howdy.” In 
the packet will be a wide range of 
talcum powder, sun lotion, face soap 
and other toilet items with special 
attention to the cosmetic needs of the 
Missus. What’s more, the very same 
hotels that in the past have had the 
bad manners to check up on missing 
items like bath towels and other un- 
fastened items will urge the vaca- 
tioner to take his Howdy Kit with 
him when he leaves. If the departing 
guest doesn’t take it away, the hotel 
manager will be disappointed. The 
kit gives his hostelry free advertising. 
Moreover, the promotion people of 
some of our best-known makers of 
mouth washes and tooth pastes will 
be let down, for their companies are 
contributing samples to the kit. The 
emphasis this year is on distribution, 
and the kit is expected to help sell. 


Idea Man — Promoter of the 
Howdy Kit is Stoney J. DuBrorr, 
managing director of Spotlight Pro- 
motions. Most investors do not know 
him, but may recall when little John- 
ny came running in with an eager 
request for a coin and a box-top; 
Johnny wanted to buy a space gun. 
DuBroff hooked up with radio pro- 
grams such as those of HOPALONG 
Cassipy, CAPTAIN VIDEO and GENE 
AuTRY to stimulate the interest of 
American childhood in the widely ad- 
vertised wares of the program spon- 
sors. He is the man who once got 
in wrong with Macy’s, New York. 

He whipped up so much interest in 
a youngster gadget that 40,000 kids 
on a busy Saturday stormed Macy’s 
to make a modest coin-sized purchase. 
More recently he has mobilized ad- 
vertising-hungry manufacturers who 
supply the gifts that are showered 
on the select in the “Big Payoff” 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





television program sponsored by Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company. The own- 
ers of securities—and, indeed, other 
people whose children have TV sets 
or listen to the radio—will feel the 
sales impact of DuBroff and others 
like him throughout 1954. It will be 
the year for Du Broff to get out and 
sell. 





Food Containers — At a recent 
luncheon, F. C. Asu, president of 
Oswego Falls Corporation of Fulton, 
N. Y., ventured a forecast. “Under 
the impact of new techniques,” he 
said, “dairy-food packaging and the 
far broader field of moist-food pack- 
aging are on the threshold of new 
opportunities.” Until the past year, 
the corporation had very little to say 
about its activities. But now a seg- 
ment of its capital stock is held pub- 
licly and Mr. Ash is becoming more 
communicative. The moist-food divi- 
sion, he said, is moving ahead nicely. 
The company which was a pioneer 
in the field of sanitary milk packag- 
ing recently discovered that an alert 
New Yorker had found a totally un- 
predicted market for its coffee (moist- 
food) container. He put it to use 
in developing an outgoing department 
for steaming-hot clam chowder. Sales 
taxed his chowder capacity. 





Model 99 — The new ten-key, 
desk-top, automatic printing calcula- 





Ten-Key Model 99 Calculator 


tor of Remington Rand, Inc., is fast 
getting across its model number to 


buyers in the office equipment field. 
Introduction of Model 99 to the trade 


will be completed in a short time, 
and the business of filling orders will 
be undertaken soon. A film strip 
demonstrating the high-speed busi- 
ness-arithmetic machine has been ex- 
hibited widely. In it, CrAic Waxkg- 
FIELD, manager of the printing-cal- 
culator division, does a neat bit of 
peddling in the running commentary, 
Wakefield had never seen himself be- 
fore in a talkie role and after seeing 
the preview remarked, “it took me 
nearly 40 years to learn I had « 
southern accent.” 





Management Changes — Th 
newspapers of the past week have 
been full of statements concerning 
promotions, changes to other pay 
rolls and retirements. Several that 
had been announced before kicked up 
special interest in various circles. The 
exceptional job of General Roser 
E. Woop is of course widely appre 
ciated. The retiring chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, as fewe 
people realize, also holds the unusua 
distinction of having become a gen 
eral officer in the United States Arm 
at the age of 39. His successor wil 
be THEODORE V. Houser, once des 
cribed by the General as “‘the greates 
master of mass merchandising in thé 
United States.” Mr. Houser, inciden 
tally, had been associated with Mont 
gomery Ward & Company beforé 
joining the Sears, Roebuck organiza 
tion in 1928. His previous title, priof 
to the new appointment, was that 0 
vice chairman. 





Consolidated Vacuum—tThe ex 
ceptional organizational abilities 0 
J. KNEELAND NuNAN led, accordin; 
to Puitrp S. Foce, to the former’s 
selection-as the new president of Con 
solidated Vacuum Corporation 0 
Rochester. Mr. Fogg is president 0 
the Consolidated Engineering Cor 
poration of Pasadena which recentl 
acquired Consolidated Vacuum ant 
now operates the enterprise as a sub 
sidiary. It was formerly a part 0 
the Eastman Kodak Company’s far 
flung organization. Despite the usu: 


problems of transition, Fogg said tht 


new unit’s order backlog is now t 
highest ever. 
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Tax Relief Ahead 





Concluded from page 3 


far. Larger allowable deductions for 
depreciation during the early years of 
service of new equipment would, of 
course, cost the Government nothing 
in the long run, but would diminish 
its income during the next few years. 
Perhaps the most controversial tax 
question is the fate of the reductions 
scheduled for April 1. President Eis- 
enhower wants the present 52 per 
cent combined corporate normal and 
surtax rate retained for the present, 
and he is opposed to the excise tax 
cuts unless other excises are enacted 
to make up the resulting revenue loss. 
This could lead to a rather bitter 
struggle, for the industries now slated 
for tax relief will fight hard to get it, 
and in addition there will be strong 
pressure for easing of excises on ad- 
missions, transportation and commu- 
nications, not now due for reduction. 
A general sales or excise tax at 
either the manufacturing or retail 
level does not appear to be a likely 
prospect during an election year even 
if it provides for exemption of broad 
classes of necessities such as food. 
Thus, it seems probable that some 
selective excises will be reduced while 
others are raised. The controversy 
over the corporate normal and sur- 
tax rate may be settled with a com- 
promise reduction to 50 per cent. 
The Administration is reported to 
have given up hope of balancing the 
regular budget during fiscal 1955, 
though it hopes to hold the deficit 
down to around $3 billion. This 
would permit the cash budget to be 
balanced. But even if the unpredict- 
able effect on revenues of possible 
changes in business activity were not 
involved, it would still be more than 
usually difficult to predict how the 
Government will be doing financially 
eighteen months from now. Invest- 
ors, however, can be certain of some 
tax relief even though they cannot be 
sure of the details. In addition to 
reduced rates on their own income 
and that of their corporations, they 
will probably receive some credit on 
the dividends they receive, and there 
now seems little question that the al- 
ternative rate on capital gains will 
drop from 26 per cent to 25 per cent 
on schedule at the end of this year. 
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The Comptroller of the State of New York 
will sell at his office at, Albany, New York 


January 6, 1954, at 12 o’clock Noon 
(Eastern Standard Time) 


$61,005,000 


HOUSING (SERIAL) BONDS 
of the 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Dated January 15, 1954, and maturing as follows: 
$1,245,000—annually January 15, 1956 to 2004, inclusive. 


Redeemable by State on notice, on January 15, 1994, or on 
any interest payment date thereafter. 

Principal and semi-annual interest July 15 and January 15 
payable at Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York City. 

Descriptive circular will be mailed upon application to 


J. RAYMOND McGOVERN, State Comptroller, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Dated: December 28, 1953 



















NATIONAL AIRLINES 


= kes 
Dividend No. 8 
A dividend of 15c per share on the 
common stock of this company has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
January 5,1954. 
R. P. Foreman, Secretary 
Miami, Fla., Dec. 29, 1953 
* 
FLY NATIONAL’S GREAT NEW TURBO- 
COMPOUND DOUGLAS DC-7... 
FASTEST OF ALL TO MIAMI... 
3Y%2 HOURS NON-STOP! 


NATIONAL 





vy Airlines 
Hiline of the Etars 


53-N°3276-12 











CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a final dividend of seventy-five 
cents per share on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock was declared in respect of the year 
1953, payable in Canadian funds on February 
26, 1954, to shareholders of record at 3.30 
p.m. on December 30, 1953. 


By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, December 14, 1953. 








WITH A DIVIDEND 
TIME TABLE 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1954 


You will know when your dividends are 
due . .. thousands of checks are lost 
yearly in the mail—more thousands are 
skipped without the immediate knowl- 
edge of shareholders— 


PERIODIC INCOME 
CALENDAR 





Immediate Shipment $2.50 


* 


Tells you at a glance what Invest- 
ment Income checks to expect each 
month. a 
Warns you if a check is lost or divi- 
dend omitted. 

Records every income check for tax 
purposes. 

Provides space for purchase and 
sales data. 

Handles up to 72 separate invest- 
ments over a 5 year period. 
Attractively bound in _ simulated 
leather, gold embossed, 7%” x 11”. 
Free inspection . . . send $2.50 check or 


money order for Calendar postpaid. Re- 
turnable within 10 days for full refund. 


* + + © © 


EUGENE A. HAGEL oblisher 


230 Ridgeway Road 
Baltimore 28, Maryland 














A* YOU CERTAIN that your holdings are 
suited to the changed economic climate likely 
to prevail in 1954? An old model portfolio may 
have proved quite satisfactory up to now but may 
be quite unsuitable to the much different condi- 


tions in prospect for the next year or more. 


The developments now taking shape will have 
varying effects on different types of investments. 
It is of vital importance to you to know which 
securities will benefit and which will be endan- 
gered. What you do now to adjust your investment 
program to the changing outlook may spell the 
difference between a successful investment year— 


and losses which follow lack of careful planning. 


If you are to make the most of your investment 
opportunities in the new year you must weigh and 
interpret accurately the many new factors which 


will have a vital influence on investment trends. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


for the Investor.” 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 





4 ADJUST YOUR INVESTMENTS 


TO 1954 PROSPECTS 


To determine which issues should be held, which 
should be switched and which should be bought 
for maximum income and market appreciation is 
a difficult task. To appraise accurately the signifi- 
cance of the many factors influencing the trend 
of security values is a task calling for the services 
of investment specialists and the research and 
analytical facilities of an organization devoting 
its full time to the planning and supervision of 


individual investment portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service you have at your command all the facilities 
and experienced judgment of such an organization 


which is now in its fifty-second year of service to 


investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our Service 


can help you improve your investment results? 






amounts held. Please explain whether your service would be 


adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will be for 
supervision. My objectives are: 
C] Income (J Capital Enhancement C) Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Street News 





GM use of facsimile signature may set new authentica- 


tion trend—Seek to limit minority stockholders’ rights 


he night clubs and promoters of 
hit shows in New York, Chicago 
and three other widely separated 
financial centers stand to lose some- 
thing by a precedent set in the record- 
breaking General Motors Corporation 
public bond issue. Far back in the 
horse-and-buggy era of financing, the 
thousands of signatures affixed to 
bonds of a big issue represented a 
painful chore for designated officials. 
Then came the device for signing 
100 times at one stroke of the pen. 
Life became so much easier and more 
enjoyable for the previously over- 
worked signers. Easier because the 
job could be done by so many less 
strokes of the pen; more enjoyable 
because the governor, comptroller and 
treasurer of a state floating an issue 
had an excuse for traveling to one 
of the four cities in which the mul- 
tiple-signature arrangements were 
maintained. The same applied to 
corporation executives involved in a 
bond authentication. 


Under the formula established 
in the General Motors financing, all 
that traveling and incidental wining 
and dining may become a thing of 
the past. The General Motors ar- 
rangement calls for a facsimile signa- 
ture. It is assumed that the great 
General Motors would not have de- 
cided that a facsimile would be suffi- 
cient without the best legal sanction. 
So Wall Street, La Salle Street and 
the other financial centers may see 
less of the visiting governors, comp- 
trollers and others than it did a while 
ago, unless they can think of some 
other reason for stepping out. 


It could be that there will be 
some relief for managements which 
have been required to submit to stock- 
holder meetings year after year 
propositions based on the forlorn 
hopes of the publicity-minded few. 
The thing grew and grew until some- 
thing happened to call for a defini- 
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tion of minority stockholder rights. 
The whole thing was aired last week 
in Washington hearings on _ the 
proxy statement rules of the Securi- 
ties Acts. 

Several of the so-called champions 
of the minorities put in an appear- 
ance. They were asked point blank 
what their motives were in plugging 
for reforms which the vast majority 
of investors, assembled at annual 
meetings, had rejected year after year. 
If all the proposals for submission 
to stockholder meetings were a 
“must” for managements the annual 
meetings would become marathon af- 
fairs. The Securities ‘and Exchange 
Commission up to now has ruled 
which of these should go on the proxy 
statements. The revamped SEC 
would like to have definite limita- 
tions set. If a proposition obtains 
less than a certain percentage of the 
whole vote cast it cannot be sub- 
mitted again. Decisions on this and 
several other phases of the securities 
acts are looked for in the early 
months of 1954. 


It was indicated in this column 
months ago that the New York Stock 
Exchange management would even- 
tually rule out certain holidays in its 
program of extending trading hours. 
Now it has been decided that Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Columbus Day and 
Armistice Day will see the “business 
as usual” sign hanging from the 
doors of the nation’s premier securi- 
ties mart. The objection that trad- 
ing should not be carried on with 
the banks closed was discarded years 
ago. By changing the schedule of 
stock deliveries, the Exchange made 
it a matter of indifference whether 
the banks were open or not. 

Nothing was proven by extending 
the trading day by half an hour, ex- 
cept that it reduced by that amount 
of time the advantage that the Mid- 
west and Pacific Coast markets pre- 
viously had over New York. What 





the American Stock Exchange and 
the western exchanges do about their 
trading holidays is a matter of con- 
siderable interest in view of the di- 
minishing influence of the nation’s 
premier market. 


Out in Michigan the Mott Foun- 
dation is credited with coming to the 
defense of the $100 million Mackinac 
Straits toll bridge project when op- 
ponents of the financing took the mat- 
ter to court a week ago. The Mott 
fund, according to usually well in- 
formed quarters in Wall Street, of- 
fered to take up to $20 million of 
the issue. Other Michigan automobile 
money was understood to be ready to 
follow Mott into the picture. 
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The TRUTH About 
Mutual Funds! 


FORBES reveals for first time just how well or 
how poorly 41 leading Mutual Funds performed 
ever last 12 years in both bear and bull cycles! 
A Mutual Fund may say “We outperformed the 
averages, BUY us.”’ But how will this fund resist 
declines when the going gets reugh? Our new 
study tells you exactly what did happen to Mutual 
Funds in 4 advancing markets and 4 declining 
markets from 1941 to 1953. 

DON’T buy Mutual Funds fer inceme till you’ve 
seen this startling Report. And if yeu think 
Mutual Fund diversification assures the small in- 
vestor safety, see how this “‘cure-all’’ really works. 
FORBES Study “The Truth About Mutual Funds’’ 
gives you the low-down on all these and many 
other vital points then FORBES keeps yeu posted 
on latest Mutual Fund developments twice each 
month. To acquaint you with FORBES Magazine 
and its financial and business studies by top- 
ranking authorities, we offer you a reprint of 
“The TRUTH Abeut Mutual Funds!” with your 
FORBES subscription for a whole year (24 issues) 
for only $5. Return this ad with only $5, or if you 
prefer, pay later when billed. Address Dept. T-13. 


FORBES FOR MONEY 


MANAGEMENT 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Where is business best? How are trade winds 


blowing? See ‘“The Economy,’’? FORBES sen- 
Sitive business barometer. 





























Specialists 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 
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Hotel Trade 





Concluded from page 14 


sufficed to make up for rising ex- 
penses and for a declining occupancy 
rate. 

One of the largest chains, Hilton 
Hotels, has been active in buying and 
selling hotel properties as well as in 
building. It has extended the scope 
of its operations to Latin America, 
and latterly to London, Rome, Ma- 
drid, Athens, Istanbul, Pakistan, and 
Cairo. It owns several of the world’s 
largest hotels — the Conrad Hilton 
(formerly the Stevens) in Chicago, 
the New Yorker—its latest acquisi- 
tion —and the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. Hotels Statler Company, 
after building in Washington and Los 
Angeles and purchasing the one-time 
Pennsylvania Hotel in New York, is 
building new hotels in Hartford, 
Conn., and Dallas, Texas. 

Sheraton Corporation, which oper- 
ates some 30 hotels, specializes in 
buying and building up stagnant 
properties, and since 1947 the com- 
pany has increased its assets from 
$42 million book value to nearly $100 
million. Occasionally properties are 
sold. Last October the company dis- 
posed of its Penn Sheraton Hotel in 
Philadelphia where it proposes to 
build a new $14 million hostelry, and 
it plans to operate a 450-room prop- 
erty to be completed late next year 
in New Haven. 

Knott Hotels is also a buyer and 
seller. Under such circumstances, 
therefore, where operating conditions 
vary from year to year, the specula- 
tive element in company results is 








REAL ESTATE 


MAINE 








For sale on PENOBSCOT BAY 
Route 1, MAINE 
Thirteen acres—four housekeeping cottages, 
building on main highway, suitable for gift 
shop. About 800 feet shore front. Beautiful 
beach 


BOX NO. 660. c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinitv Place New York 6, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 


SMALL ADIRONDACK ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


Veritable dream spot cn Upper Saranac Lake 
7 miles from station on macadam road. Luxuri 
eusly furnished main house, 2 guest cottage 
with indescribable views. All modern equipment 
Private dock, 5 car garage, 2 boat houses, nev 
motor and fishing boats, tennis court. 


Write owner Box 7659, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 
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likely to be magnified. Although the 
earnings of some of the leading chains 
will extend their rise, thanks to 
acquisitions or profitable real estate 
transactions, the peak earnings period 
for the trade as a whole has been 
passed. There has been a sizable 
reduction in the outstanding volume 
of interest-bearing obligations of hotel 
properties throughout the nation, and 
those which remain have generally 
improved their stature. But these 
senior securities, as well as the com- 
mon shares, comprise at best a busi- 
nessman’s commitment. 


Utilities 





Concluded from page 7 


vania Superior Court thus voided 
an order by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission directing the company to cut 
its rates by $1.7 million yearly and 
to make rebates amounting to $2.4 
million. The Commission had taken 
the curious position that it had never 
approved the two-year old boost by 
a formal order, though it took no 
action to prevent the increase until 
last February. 


Vigilance Necessary 


Despite the more liberal regulatory 
policies that have been adopted by 
state commissions, many utilties are 
still not earning as much as they are 
entitled to under the prevailing rate 
base for public service enterprises in 
their particular state. Thus, vigilance 
in obtaining adjustments is essential 
if the interests of utility stockholders 
are to be protected. As previously 
pointed out, such action frequently 
paves the way for more generous 
dividends to stockholders who, in 
more than a few cases, have received 
no increase in disbursements through- 
out the postwar inflationary period. 

In addition to Southern California 
Edison, examples of utilities which 
have applications pending for higher 
rates are Virginia Electric & Power, 
which has filed for its first rate hike 
in 30 years; Central Illinois Public 
Service, whose rate application, if 
successful, would lift net income 
above the $2 per share level; and 
Illinois Power—the second largest 
electric utility in the Prairie State. 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: © 1953 1952 


12 Months to October 31 


Chain Belt. Ga... 6s ienys: $4.02 $3.69 
Newport Steel ........... 2.06 2.76 
Roddis Plywood ......... 1.40 0.76 
United Stockyards ....... 1.14 1.17 
West Penn Electric ...... 3.43 3.30 

9 Months to October 3) 
1 aeons 0.20 0.37 
U. 5. aiiitor cen sce hs 0.19 0.31 

6 Months to October 3) 
City tavettiog ....6...... 0.27 2.74 
Erie Forge & Steel....... 0.45 0.80 
Fischer & Porter......... 1.85 2.92 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries .... 3.84 4.37 
Sheraton Comp... .c.5. ess. 1.81 2.05 


12 Months to September 30 


Amer. Iron & Machine.... 1.30 0.92 
American Pulley ........ 2.74 1.55 
Bingham-Herbrand ...... 1.31 1.42 
Lebet Ciena) «.....60... *1.91 *1.58 
CW TE, 4. sb Wieviacas 2.01 1.84 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg.. 4.24 3.59 
Punta Alegre Sugar...... 0.89 2.34 
Reynolds Spring ......... D1.74 = D1.06 
Rhinelander Paper ....... 2.31 2.67 
Ultrasanic Core... 0.91 0.55 
9 Months to September 30 
ie 2 | ee ee 0.63 1.06 
Arkansas Western Gas... 0.84 0.81 
Backmann Uxbridge 
a eS 0.51 D0.20 
| ae 1.20 0.30 
ke ere 0.49 0.23 
Camden Forge .......... 1.60 1.72 
Chapman Valve Mfg...... 1.83 3.96 
Seen WO ss a ewtwoeee 0.24 0.31 
DE NOOR, 4. dtinchaca'ea 1.64 1.63 
Factor (Max) “B”....... 0.43 D0.05 
i A ere 0.35 0.30 
a re re 2.94 2.23 
Gente Pasta. ..0sic ccs ces 1.38 1.37 
Hilo Electric Light ...... 1.21 1.65 
Kent-Moore Organization. 1.30 0.37 
Leitch Gold Mines....... *0.04 *0.05 
Lincoln Park Industries... 0.07 0.21 
Lowell Electric Light..... 2.66 2.66 
Macassa Mines .......... *0.07 *0.05 
Morgan Engineering ..... 5.19 3.06 
New Haven Clock & Watch 1.36 D049 
N. Y. & Cuba Mail S.S... 2.67 5.38 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings D0.08 0.88 
ae Bs 2G Sse 1.85 1.42 
ee ere ere 2.14 2.17 
6 Months to September 30 
Gerber Products ......... 2.94 2.52 
Hammond Organ ........ 1.53 1.43 
3 Months to September 30 
Craig Bie Co, 144. «64.555 *0.06 *0.07 
Kennametal, Inc. ........ 0.87 0.65 
Monroe Auto Equipment.. 0.13 D0.09 
Plywood, Inc. «0.56.04 0.09 0.05 
12 Months to August 31 
Betevia Body .....06+.¢. 2.46 2.01 
Dobbs Houses ........... 1.73 1.49 
Union Gas System....... 2.18 1.96 
Wellington Mills ........ 24.24 28.01 
West Point Mfg.......... 2.29 2.32 


6 Months to August 31 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet. 0.26 0.32 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 0.64 Bs 
12 Months to July 31 

Central Leduc Oils....... *0.02 *0.03 
12 Months to June 30 

a ae 0.60 2.74 
Mission Appliance ....... 0.40 D3.21 

*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 





—AND ENJOY IT 


by Norman D. Ford 


If there is anything I have found out 
in traveling up and down this country 
and throughout the rest of the world, 
it is this: It costs less to retire than 
you may think it does—provided you 
know how to discover those places 
where it costs less to live the kind of 
life you like. 

As founder of the Globetrotters 
Club I made it my business to find 
low-cost beauty spots all over the 
world. Right here in the U. S., I 
found places where the cost of living 
is surprisingly low—and you can get 
a part-time or seasonal job if you 
must pad out your income. Here are 
just a few of them. 





Do you know where to find 











@ the greatest retirement bargain in 
Florida? 


®@ the most beautiful town in all Cali- 
fornia ? 

@ the three top-notch retirement towns 
in the Southwest ? 


@ the one place in America where uni- 
versity experts have found the most 
healthful climate in the world? 


@ that marvelous Maine island, where 
it’s 10-15 degrees warmer in winter 
than on the mainland, and living costs 
are so low they attract many who 
otherwise could not afford to retire? 


® a health spa, with wonderful facilities 
for recreation, surrounded by a na- 
tional park? 


@ the ideal island for retirement in the 
South, with cool summers and warm 
winters ? 


@ the most “cultural” small town in 
America, with a Little Theatre, art 
and music clubs, a cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere ? 

Of course, these. are only a handful 

of the hundreds of beauty spots, hide- 

aways, and larger communities in the 

U. S., where you can retire now on 

)little money and enjoy yourself com- 

pletely. 

And in the rest of the world, there 

are hundreds more besides. Just a 

few of them: 
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Mr. Ford has 
thousands to find the 
right place to retire on 
their present income. 
Hundreds come to him 
for advice. Typical 
letters: 


helped 


Could you suggest a 
quiet modest and in- 
expensive seacoast 
town with a _ good 
beach and fishing 
where I could retire 
within 100 miles of 
New York City? 


Is it possible to buy 
a rural 5-room cot- 
tage on an acre of 
ground near the 
Florida for $3000? 


Where can I find a clean, friendly city with 
a climate that’s mild and it’s sunny the year 
around? 





NORMAN D. FORD 


southern Gulf Coast of 


I have a highly strung, nervous type of con- 
stitution; I also suffer from pleurisy. I would 
like to retire in a medium-sized city with 
plenty of cultural opportunity. What can you 
suggest? 


Is it true that you can live like a king in 
Majorca for less than $35 a week for two? 
How do you reach Majorca? 


Do you know of any city in Mexico where 
prices have not risen, and I can find other 
retired Americans? 


The facts te answer these typical questions 
and hundreds more are given in Nerman D. 
Ford’s wonderful books. Where:to Retire on 
@ Small Income and Bargain Paradises of 
the World. 











© The Azores or the Canaries—tropical 
flowers, sandy beaches, and the charm 
of Old Spain are combined here— 
with rents of about $20 a month, gro- 
ceries for a couple at $10 a week, and 
servants $5 a month each. 


®@ The lotus-covered mountain lakes of 
Kashmir, where a furnished house- 
boat with four turbanned servants 
rents for $70 a month. Total costs 
for a couple run about $175 a month 
—in the most beautiful spot on earth. 


© The South Seas? Tahiti has found 
out about the Yankee dollar. But 
there’s brilliant Sigatoka Beach at 
Suva or reef-girt Norfolk or Lord 
Howe Island, the Bargain Paradises 
of the South Seas today. 


So I say again—you can retire now, 
while still young enough to enjoy it 
—if you know where it costs less to 
live the kind of life you like. 


—_O— 
(In the next column, read about two 


books by Norman D. Ford which tell 
you just this.) 


TO RETIRE YOUNG ENOUGH 
TO ENJOY IT 


—read these books by Norman D. Ford 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A 
SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U. S. and 
its island territories only those places 
where living costs are less, where the sur- 
roundings are pleasant, and where nature 
and the community get together to guaran- 
tee a good time from fishing, boating, gar- 
dening, concerts, or the like. The book 
never overlooks the fact that some people 
must get part-time or season work to pad 
out their incomes. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the American Virgin 
Islands. Some people spend hundreds of 
dollars trying to get information like this 
by traveling around the country. Frequent- 
ly they fail—there is just too much of 
America to explore. 

Where to Retire on 
saves you from that danger. 
1954 edition costs only $1. 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD 


This is a book on how to double what 
your money can buy. For that is what 
spending a few weeks or months, or even 
retiring, in the world’s Bargain Paradises 
amounts to. 

Throughout vou learn where to spend 
a while in the West Indies, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, the healthful 
islands of the South Seas, the wonderlands 
of New Zealand, the Balearic Islands, the 
Canaries, Madeira, etc. 

You read about “Lands of Eternal Spring- 
time,” “Californias Abroad,” “Islands in the 
Wind,” “For Modern Shangri-Las,” about 
mountain hideaways, tropical islands as 
colorful as Tahiti but nearer home, about 
modern cities where you can live for less, 
about quiet country lanes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts. " 

About 100 photos, 4 maps. 1954 edition. 
Price $1.50. 


a Small Income 
Yet the big 


Mail this coupon for 
prompt delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
54 Wilson Pky., Greenlawn (L. I.) N. Y. 


I have enclosed $———————_ (cash, check, 
money order). Please send me the books I 
checked below. 


— Bargain Paradises of the World, $1.50 § 
—. Where to Retire on a Small Income $1 } 
— Special offer: both books above, 

$2.50 value, for $2 


Print name 
Address 
os onic ices dee sancdacscascccessdeeas 


SOP c cress ererecseeessessosssesesessesece 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The International Silver Company 





Paramount Pictures Corporation 





Incorperated: 1946, Connecticut; established 1898. Office: Meriden, Conn. 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in April. aed of stockholders 
(February 1, 1953): Preferred, 1,350; common, 3,1 


Capitalization: 

Re RO A. ohn ca anack codeacesosen eins esasebebs oeeeensaanen Non 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($25 par)...........ceeceeecscccece 200,000 4 
CME MLO AGES GAT) ais oo ois 0:0 :5:0 so oie 510.0 :5:4 nininin'sie's sininiete a aibin’s 364,792 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of silverware; ac- 
counts for about 25% of domestic business. Line ranges from 
plated and stainless steel flatware and hollow-ware to highest 
grade sterling. Trademarks include International Sterling, 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, Holmes & Edwards Sterling 
Inlaid Silverplate and Anchor Rogers, Anchor Sterling. A 
special division supplies hotels, restaurants, institutions, 
transportation companies, etc. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $22.3 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $2.8 million; inven- 
tories, $15.3 million. Book value of common stock $82.25 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments on regular or partial 
basis 1900 to date. Paid on common 1926-1930, 1941 to date. 

Outlook: While consumer incomes, the marriage rate and 
the price of silver are the principal factors influencing sales 
and earnings, competition is keen and public buying atti- 
tudes and taste change unaccountably at times. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a businessman’s investment 
but the common is speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.. ee 4 +$16.07 ey 50 $11.40 $13.24 $8.40 $7.04 4$$3.53 
Dividends paid ..... 6.00 -00 6.00 6.00 6.00 4.50 4.00 
High ...ccccccccece “ 63% a 57% 61% 73 61% 54 

BOW. os seiencevsewses 39% 40% 42 38% 42% 53 47 38% 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
to September 30 vs. $4.48 in like 1952 period. 


+Restated by company. {Nine months 
§Data to December 23. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1846, Pennsylvania. Offices: Broad St. Station Bldg., 1617 
Pennsylvania Blvd., 2 ae 4, Pa.; Pennsylvania Station, 380 
Seventh Ave., New Y ork 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 


May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 170,836. 
Capitalization: 

Re SU GE fos os cn icocak sh bunisas Gus dcaesasusSeannse $834,046,305 shs 
DIAL WO SO a0 EE s vsicuscnweccceesneaneecanacaousenne 13,167,754 shs 


Business: One of the world’s largest railroad systems, oper- 
ating about 10,100 miles of road. Main lines extend from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. The largest coal carrier in the country. 
Has large investments in affiliated roads and other carriers, 
notably a 44.9% interest in Norfolk & Western. Pennsylvania 
Company subsidiary acquired control of Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton in 1951. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $163.5 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $101.1 million; 
temporary cash investments, $71.0 million. Book value of 
stock, $103.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1847 to date. 


Outlook: Earnings will continue to fluctuate in line with 
the level of general industrial activity and movement of 
freight traffic. Company has been handicapped by limited 
territorial growth, heavy unprofitable passenger business 
and operating problems common to the Eastern carrier 
group which are being slowly overcome. 


Comment: Shares are in the risk category. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 71953 
Earned per share.. fey = $0.55 $2.61 $0.95 $2.92 $2.03 $2.81 *$2.18 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 
High ...ccccccsseees js . 26% 22% 17% 22% 26% 24 23% 
TOW occvccccccccvccs 25 15% 16% 13% 14% 16% 17% 17% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.51 in like 1952 period. 
December 23. 
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D—Deficit. Data to 








Incorporated: 1949, New York, to take over, under an anti-trust consent 
decree, the motion picture production and distribution business of Para- 
mount Pictures, Inc., a 1916 consolidation of established companies. Office: 
Paramount Bldg., 1501 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
First Tuesday in June. Number of stoekholders (February 1, 1958) : 23,300. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (includes notes payable)...........eeeeeeees $21,297,942 
NS: SORE UE NED A 5 os omicacwe mses soos ses ee cewee 6 eeu 2,256,158 shs 
SEIN TRGREEE ona cidacite cuss <06 08s 0ndee nase bwaseonane $8, 989,082 


Business: Produces and distributes motion pictures; con- 
trols 67.5% Famous Players Canadian Corp., over 400 theatres 
in Canada; owns Paramount Television Productions, operat- 
ing TV station KTLA in Los Angeles, as well as Famous 
Music Corp. and Paramount Music Corp. Holds about 254% 
interest in Allen B. DuMont Laboratories and 50% interest 
in Vistascope Corp. Affiliates are active in color television 
and “3-D” movie research and development. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 3, 
1953, $64.2 million; ratio, 7.8-to-1; cash, $19.8 million; U. §. 
and Canadian Gov’ts, $4.6 million. Book value of stock, 
$31.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: On predecessor and present common 
stocks, payments 1917, 1919-31 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Although competition from television continues 
to make inroads on motion picture attendance, company’s 
partial ownership of DuMont stock and the production of 
pictures for television, places it in a position to benefit from 
both industries. Revenues will continue to depend impor- 
tantly on the quality of releases. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 


*Earned per share... $5.47 $3.14 $1.74 $1.00 $2.67 %$$2.33 4£§$2.52 17$2.21 
{Dividends paid .... 0.83 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
SARS re 21% 16% 13% 12% 22% 33% 30% 30% 
TE veins cuislxs manana 13% 9% 9% 9% 17% 21 21% 24% 





*Pro forma through 1949. tBased on one-half of predecessor’s dividends and prices 
through 1949; also adjusted for predecessor’s 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. tExcludin 
equities in undistributed earnings of partially owned subsidiaries, $0.02 in 1951, $0.19 
in 1952. $0.27 in 1952 interim period. $0.15 in 1953 interim period. §Including $0. 
profit from sale of property. {Nine months to October 3 vs. $1.99 in like 1952 period. 
§Data to December 23. 





Monterey Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1950, Delaware, acquiring control of Jergins Oil, established 
1922. Office: 430 Statler Center Office Bldg., 900 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in January. Num- 
ber of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (mostly bank loans)...........ecceeeeeeeeee $1,307,149 
COMMON BUM VEL DOE) osc 'diis da crs wccteocdicdcsentccccewebeed 1,271,795 shs 


Digest: Produces oil and gas from properties principall 
in California, and explores for oil and gas in various states 
Wholly owned Monterey Exploration owns oil producing 
properties in Texas and Oklahoma. Three-fourths of oil ou 
put is sold to Texas Company, gas principally to Pacific Gas 
& Electric. Net proven reserves: 45.5 million barrels of oil 
and liquids, 75.2 trillion cu. ft. of natural gas, March 
1953. Working capital August 31, 1953, $2.3 million; ratio 
1.8-to-1; cash, $2.9 million. Dividend payments initiatec 
September, 1953. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1946 — 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $19 
Earned per share.... .... nee Leas oooe $380.82 $1.46 $1 


Calendar years 1946 peg 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1959 
Dividends paid ..... bates + ‘Gasman 
REIO baka o- oats<wnsus Listed Mew York Stock iste mnccnminseah 40 
WE sa onickiwcaiwaie November 16, 1953 29 








~ * Adjusted for 11-for-1 stock split in 1953. tNine months ended August 31. 


FINANCIAL WORLEF | 


forma. §Data to December 23. 
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Se Se Se Pe Oe 


















held on the ex-dividend 
three days before 


Company 
Aluminum Co, Amer..Q40¢ 

Do $3.75 PRR Ss oie. Q9334¢ 
Amer. Book ..... |’ ~ 62u%c 
Amer, Distilling..." Q50c 
American es Q25c 

merican Molasses. -Q12i%¢ 
Amer. Natura] Gas. ..Q50¢ 

Do 6% pf...... Q3714¢ 
Atlantic City Elec- 

tric 4% pf... Q$1 

Do 4.35% ee -Q$1.0834 
Atlantic Refining 

3.75% pi... Q9334c 
Avco Mfg. $2.25 Pf..Q56%c 
Baldwin Securities... 28c 
Baldwin-Lima- 

oy, ae Q20c 
Baldwin Rubber .. | Ql5c 

_-, EO ae E10c 
Barker Bros.) /*” Q3714¢ 

Do 414% See Q56%4c 
Bathhurst Pwr. & Paper 

OM ti 60 ecg ce *75c 

toda, , RE *75¢ 
Benrus Watch ||’ "* Q20c 

odes... are 050c 
mks Mig... Ql5c 
Miata Wade Rin e E85c 

y California Electric 

Power at a Q75c 
Calif. Oregon Power. .040¢ 

Do 7% pf... Q$1.75 

Do 6% pf... 2217" Q$1.50 

Do $4.70 ee Q$1.1714 
Canadian Pacific Ry... .*75¢ 
Carolina Clinchfield & 

Ohio Railway -+-.Q$1.25 
Cent. Aguirre Sugar. -040c 
Central Republic... || ~ 30¢ 

entury Investors |||" 18c 






hicago Corporation. . Q20c 
Chic. Ry. Equipment. .. .$2 


Clarostat  kgecae 15c 
lub Aluminum 
Products .........,.. 10c 
onnecticut Light & 
Ower $2.20 pf...... Q55c 
© $2.04 pf... 00 O5Ic 
© $2.00 pf... 0.07 O5 
Do $1.90 pf..." *” 47t4c 


ons. Bakeries Canada .*50¢ 
Cons. Natural Gas. .Q62%¢ 
Cons, eee... 10c 
Corn Products Refin- 

g 


j 


Do 7% RS Q$ 
‘Cutter Laboratories a 


Davega Stores 5% pf..Q25¢ 
Davidson Bros. Co....0 


Dominion Bridge ... -*040c 
co MOE hee *E$1.50 
Dominion Glass....... *20c 
a ae *F62i4c 
Do 7% pf... 2 *O17%c 


ominion Stee] & 
Coal 


Ekco Products 


J Q$1.1214 
lec. & Musical Ind... - 4c 
‘lectrographic Corp.E121%4- 


)ECEMBER 30, 1953 


To receive a dividend, Stock must be 
date, normally 
the record date. 


Pay- 
able 










p> ile NE ae a 10c 
we he +E5c 
Enamel & Heat. 
Products 2.0) Q10c 
ndicott Johnson 
ag C0, ht Q$1 
Falstaff Brewing ...__ 25c 
Federal Paper Board... .35¢ 
Froedtert aoe 20c 
Do $2.20 ss wssx: Q55c 


Gabriel Co. 5% Pf...Q1214¢ 


1- 7 ~~ gy pa 35¢ 
1- 7 Gillette Co, 1"°*"" Q6214¢ 
ns “——e ae What aain Q25c 
- © $4.50 pf...... 1.1214 
1-15 reg Ww. R Ses ireia ve 182 
Grayson-Robinson, 
12-24 tores $2.25 pf.. -- 056% 
1 Hayes Industries... Q30c 
He Are» ae 15¢ 
% Higbie Me swiings.. . : 15c 
as Hydraulic-Press Brick. .15¢ 
12-29 7 ee Food icone ™ 
Ag Ee 
2-1 | Illinois Power |... Q55c 
2.4 Do 4.08% RS O5Ic 
1-15 Do 4.26% pf we erate Q53%c¢ 
‘4 Do 4.42% Q55%c 
12-3] Do 4.70% pf. ee eces Q5834c 
12-3] ndianapolis Power & 
Light 4% ie Q$1 
Do 4.20% OB cea Q$1.05 
1-15 | Int’! Cellucotton. . | * E30c 
12-3] Johnson & Johnson. » E25¢ ° 
12-31 Kelley Island Lime 
ao Transport... .. E35¢ 
12-39 | LaSalle Ext. Univ... ..E15¢ 
Lee Rubber & Tire... -Q75c 
1- 8 ehman ine, , ee 15¢ 
12-31 | MacAndrews & 
1- 4 , ae Y$1.50 
12-24 Do 6% pf SOC CR Ge wae Q$1.50 
l- 8 | McCall ae 30c 
12-26 Macy(R, H.) & Co. 
12-28 44% pf... Q$1.061%4 


ading Drug Stores. -Q20¢ 
arquette Cement ---Q30¢ 
Mid-West Abrasive .. 


1- Ontana Power ..... | 40c 
1- Mt. States Power..... 2lc 
1- t. States Tel. & 
1- en ee Q$1.65 
1- Nae) Locke Q25c 
1-15 | Navy Mfrs. & Stores .Q25¢ 
1- 4 | North Amer, Aviation. | .$] 
Northern Cent. Ry......S62 
12-30 orthern Engineer. 
12-30 Pee g 15c 
12-30 Northern States Pwr. -20¢ 
12-3] i $3.60 pf... 90c 
© 4.10 pf..... Q$1.0214 
4 0 $4.80 pf. 1)’ ~ $1.20 
1-29 | Okla. Gas & Electric 
1-29 ey 20c 
12-29 Do 5%% aE $1.31% 
12-29 se A, SR 50¢ 
12-29 tis Elevator ..:7°°.°°"" $1 
Ee ee E25c 
1-15 | Oxford RR E20c 
Pacific Gas & Elec... ... 55c 
Pac. Pub. Service... .. E25c 
1-15 Packard-Bell |... |" Q25c 
12-28 an Amer. Petroleum & 
12-28 iat es ie A $1 














of | Pay- of 
Record Company able Record 
Penna. Pwr. 4.24% Pf.Q$1.06 3. 1 2-15 
1- 5 Do 4.25% Pi... .Q$1.06% 2-1 14-15 
1- 5 Penn Traffic ....1.~ 20e 1-25 4. 8 
Philip Morris 
12-31 2 we... TO$1 2.4 1-15 
Pittsburgh, Chicago & 
12-24 t. Louis R.R..., S$2.50 1-29 4. 8 
1-14 | Potter an Oe: 30c 1-15 12. 1 
1- 4 | Pub. Service (Colo.) .Q40¢ 2-1 1-44 
1-15 Do 4%% Pf... .Q$1.06% 3-1 2.15 
1-15 Reading Co. .... Q50e 2-1] 1-14 
1-15 Regal = Tas 5c 12-3] 12-24 
1- 5 eliable Stores 1-22 1-7 
2- ] eae E50c 1-22 1- 7 
1- 9 | Roan Antelope ... | 7" $1.12 12-3] 12-24 
1- 9 | Slater i) Gs. .: o *045e¢ (2-1 1- 9 
12-28 South. Calif. Edison. . -Q50c 1-3] 1- 5 
Do 4.48% ie sac: Q28e 1-3] 1- 5 
2- 1 Do 4.56% ee Q28Y%c 1-3] 1- 5 
12-30 outhern California 
1-15 Gas 6% pf. A... QO37'%4e 1-15 12-3] 
1-15 Do 6% pf..... 27 Q37%e 1-15 12-3] 
1-15 | Standard Products ..._. Sc 1-20 1. 8 
Tenn. Products & Chem. . 40¢ 2-11 1-3] 
1-15 Thatcher Mfg. 
1-1] $2.40 pf Q60c 2-15 1-29 
1-11 | Tobacco & Allied Stks.. 45¢ 12-31 12.28 
1-1] obacco Products 
1-1] PAWS dean oc a, S0c 1-21 4. 7 
1-11 | Toledo Edison ..... | 17%4c « 1-28 1- 8 
Do 4%% pf... ..Q$1.061% 3-1 2.16 
12-2] Do 4.56%, ae Q$1.14 3.1 2-15 
12-2] sina ae Q37%ce 2.4] 1-14 
12-28 | Twin City Rapids Tran.Q40c 4. 4 12-24 
12-23 Do 5% pf... Q62%c 1-2 12-24 
United Milk Products ..1714¢ 1-2 12-28 
12-31 | U. S. Radiator 6% pf..Q75¢ 2-1 1-15 
12-28 | Valspar Com...... Ql2Y%c 2. s bas 
1-18 | Vanadium Corporation. .60¢ 3-2 2.20 
12-28 | Van Camp Sea Foods.Q10c 2-1 4-45 
Warner Bros. Pictures. .30¢ 2-5 1-15 
12-3] ebster Investment... . 1 5¢ 12-30 12-28 
12-3] estern Tablet & 
j--¢ Stationery AEE eee 60c 1-15 12-28 
r ‘ood Alex. Ltd... 1") *ISe 1-15 12.3] 
1- 6 Accumulations 
12-3] Riverside Cement 
12-3] $1.25 pf. Cl AL... SOc 2-15 4-29 
2-12 | Waitt @ Bond $2 pf. .3714¢ J. g 12-28 
1- 6 Western Maryland Ry. 
We Mis $2.50 12-30 12-24 
12-31 Stock 
1- 5 | Binks a ar 5% 2-10 12-3] 
12-3] Chadbourn Hosiery |. 
12-28 i ieiieg 242% 1-30 1- 2 
12-3] Commonwealth Gas ....4% 3-3 2-18 
Consolidated a $ 12-30 12-24 
1- 8 astern Stainless Steel..5% 2. 1 4-15 
12-31 | Higbie eee 2% 2-1 1-15 
12-31 | Int’ Products .... || || 10% 1-14 12-28 
12-3] Merritt-Chapman & 
12-3] winner eee re 25% 1-11 4. 4 
Tennessee Products +++-2% 2-11 2. 1 
12-3] Omissions 
12-3] 


Davega Stores; Allen B. Du Mont 


es Laboratories ; Godchaux Sugars, Class B; 
1- 4 rayson-Robinson Stores ; cago & 
1- 2 | North Western 5% pf.; Eureka Williams 

Ms Harbor P] wood ; Northern Empire Mines 
rt Russeks Fifth Avenue. 


tReprinteq to correct amount 
- £One share of $5 pf. for each 
*Canadian Currency. E—Extra. 
i-annual. Y—Year end. 








STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Crystal Sugar Company 





Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 600 Bosten Bidg., Denver 1, 
Colo. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in June. Number of stockholders 
(September 30, 1953): Preferred, 935; common, 2,418. 


Capitalization: 


oo Me We ee ee ann eer $6,000,000 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. ($100 par)...........e..+-.eeees 58,969 shs 
Commas GUO TED RED ai ois nil os ee onc hs aes eccene nc eeeee: Mee 





*Callable at $105. 


Business: One of the largest U. S. producers of beet sugar. 
Owns and operates nine plants with total slicing capacity of 
18,300 tons of beets daily. Most beet requirements are ob- 
tained from farmers under participating contracts. Company 
also cultivates farm lands and feeds cattle. in 1952-53, har- 
vested 1,411,603 tons of beets from 120,170 acres vs. 1,665,891 
tons from 128,428 acres in 1951-52; producing 3,921,457 and 
4,360,815 bags of sugar, respectively. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31 
1953, $17.8 million; ratio, 3.2-to1; cash, $2.0 million; inven- 
tories, $19.7 million. Book value of common stock, $74.95 per 
share. 


Dividend Recerd: Following 1935 recapitalization, regular 
payments en preferred; on common 1936-38; 1940-43 and 1946 
to date. 


Outlook: Year-to-year net income is affected by such un- 
predictable factors as the weather and United States govern- 
ment control. With quota system protection sugar crops 
should remain large over the long-term but the ability to 
supply overall demand profitably remains a problem. 


Comment: Preferred and common are both speculative 
with risks native to the sugar industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
Earned per share.... $4.59 $6.25 $2.96 $3.23 *$4.52 $4.55 $4.30 


Calendar years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Dividends paid ..... $0.30 $1.20 $2.20 $1.20 $1.50 $1.20 $2.65 $1.50 
ERIN so iae'sitinin'e es sent 32% 24 22% 19% 25% 28% 26 25% 
LOE susecn teas casnae 204% 18% 14% 14 17% 21% 205 21 


*Before $5.40 net profit from sale of farm lands. {Before $0.34 life insurance 
proceeds. tData to December 23, 1953. 





Kern County Land Company 





Incorporated : 1890, California. Office: 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in May. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 13,000. 


Capitalization: 


iG ORE ss Di ihe. n'-a So es OG RRO SERRE SER Oe ea eee None 
SDDURT SUK NBEO RED cosas a sic ccc och cbbeakeeewoaceouen 4,000,000 shs 


Business: Of 1952 net revenues, 98% derived from oil and 
gas royalties contributed by major oil companies operating 
certain properties of company in California. A secondary 
source of income is the raising and marketing of cattle and 
the growing of crops. Total land owned covers approxi- 
mately 1.9 million acres in California, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Oregon. Net share 1952 oil output: 18.2 million barrels. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $21.3 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; market- 
able securities, $7.4 million; inventories, $14.6 million. Book 
value of stock, $11.72 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1930 and 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Trend of California land values, as well as oil 
and gas production, from which royalties are derived, are 
principal earnings determinants. Farming operations in 
California and cattle raising in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Oregon may later on make larger contributions to revenues. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $1.66 $2.36 $2.82 $3.11 $2.96 $2.83 $2.93 


Dividends paid ..... 125 162 2.00 2.95. 2:95 “295 “9'95 9°55 

OR its ads nnskees Listed N.Y.S.E. 25% 24% 31% 51% 71 60 

RO ee —April 15, 1948- 20 19% 2256 28% 40% 37% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. §Data to December 23. 
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lncorporated: 1928, Delaware; in 1946, merged with affiliates, Western 
Auto Supply (Cal.), Nasco and Gamble Skogmo, Ltd. Office: 15 North 
Eighth Street, Minneapolis 3, Minn. Annual meeting: Seeond Thursday 
in — crea of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 1,217; 
commen, 0,504. 


Capitalization: 


ee ee re eee eee ee gs *$10,300,000 
+Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($50 par)............0005 116,706 shs 
ee eee ee ee eye ane pm et $§2,491,226 shs 


*Installment notes payable. {fCallable at $51.50 through July 30, 1954; 
less $0.50 each two years to $50 after July 30, 1958; eonvertible into 4.1 
common shares before July 31, 1958. tFounders, Inc., held 1,000,000 
shares (40.1%) December 31, 1952. 





Business: Through 486 company-owned stores and 2,086 
dealer stores, distributes automobile supplies, electrical 
appliances, washing machines, radios, TV receivers, hard- 
ware, sporting goods and general merchandise in the mid- 
western and western sectors of the country. Macleod’s Ltd. 
subsidiary operates 40 and supplies 12 stores in Canada; 
Solar subsidiary manufactures a varied line of products. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $32.6 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $6.4 million; in- 


ventories, $31.7 million. Book value of common stock, $12.68. 


per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common, 1929 to date. 


Outlook: Efforts are being made to reduce overhead and} 


increase efficiency, but it remains to be seen if the company 
can garner its share of business under normal, competitive 
conditions. No substantial earnings base has ever been 
established. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953: § 


Earned per share.... $2.78 $0.91 $1.47 D$0.23 $1.51 $1.22 $0.60 t$0.55-% 
Dividends paid ..... 1.03 0.60 0.90 0.60 0.60 0.6¢ 0.60 0.60% 
HHIGR. ...cccccccccses Listed N.Y.S.E. 12 9% 9% 9% 8% 8% 

LOW. ccccccccccccsces July 15, 1948 9 6 6% ™% 6% 6%. 





*Adjusted for 6-for-1 exchange of shares in 1946 merger. ftNine months to Septem- 
ber 30 vs. $0.40 in like 1952 period. fData to December 23. D—Deficit. 





Cosden Petroleum Company 





Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, succeeding a business originally ehartered in 
1928. Office: Box 1311, Big Spring, Texas. Annual meeting: Third 
Monday in July. Number of stockholders (April 30, 1953): 2,600. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable) .........cccecsecccccccccecces $2,634,390 
ee ee ee rn errr rrr rrr Terr ert $10,166 shs 


Digest: Produces, refines and markets petroleum and prod- 
ucts, with principal emphasis on refining and marketing. 
About one-third of gasoline output is sold under company’s 
brands by 100 independent jobbers with about 400 retail 
service stations, mostly in Texas; 
other oil companies with marketing facilities. 


lion barrels processed. Working capital October 31, 1953, 


$4.8 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; U.S. Gov’ts,— 


$100,000; inventories, $4.0 million. 
to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Apr. 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 #1954 
*Earned per share... $0.90 $1.95 $2.62 $1.40 $2.57 $2.86 $2.89 {$1.71 
. 0.75 1.48 2.58 2.56 2.89 


Dividend payments, 1950 


+Earned per share.. 1.94 1.10 L715 
Calendar years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 19539) 
*Dividends paid .... None None None None $0.50 $0.79 $0.83 nen 
CRI ois Saighésbecsos 5% 5% 8% 6 12% 19% 19 

CMe Lila des ch see 2% 254 3% 4 4% 11% 14% 14% 





*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1953. +Adjusted also for preferred stock con- 
version in 1951. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange November 16, 1953; previously 


American Stock Exehange. §Paid 20% in stock. {Six months to Oeteber 31, 1953 


(first fiscal half), vs. $1.24 in like 1952 period. #Data to December 23, 1953. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc. 


General Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1936, Delaware. Office: 721 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Annual meeting: April. Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred. 
860; common, 1,900 


Capitalization: 
2 OR eee or eee ee eer rere re $1,250,000 
*Preferred steck ie tA Se A Ge WE vs bien s ts cewccaseege 48,168 shs 


en NT IE, SN Foc cu ea c5 258 gk nauceecasemacwte 370,361 shs 
*Callable at $52%; convertible into 1% shares of common stock. 





Business: Operates chain of 30 retail stores and also leases 
departments selling women’s and misses’ apparel and acces- 
sories and shoes, mainly in medium and higher priced 
brackets. Stores are located in Ohio (5), Texas (5), Ken- 
tucky (3), Pennsylvania (3), Alabama (3), Missouri (2), 
Indiana (2), Michigan, Tennessee, Kansas, Maryland, Illinois, 
Oklahoma and District of Columbia. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $5.4 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $627,752; receivables, 
$4.0 million; inventories, $3.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $14.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Trends of consumer income in areas served by 
company’s stores are principal determinant of sales volume, 
but earnings results are influenced largely by local com- 
petitive, tax and supply situations. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share.. = = Ye $3.73 $2.05 $1.42 $1.08 $0.68 0.29 
Dividends paid ..... 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 8.80 199.50 
TRIM send i accacescs nm os 15% 12% 13% 16 11 10 

LOW .ecccccccccccces bet tH 10% 10 10% 10% 9% si 





*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange July, 1946. 


{Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.5¢ 
in like 1952 period. tData to December 23 lie 





Great Northern Railway Company 





175 E 
New York 5, | > A 
Number of stockholders 


Incorporated: 1856, Minnesota. Offices: Great Northern Bldg., 
Fourth St., St. ‘Paul 1, Minn., and 2 Wall St., 
Annual meeting Second Thursday 
(February 25, 1953) : 32,704. 
Capitalization: 


Long oe ie. AERO. See oe ee ee $267 ,807,013 
Preferred steck $6 non-cum. (no par).................--- 3,041,143 shs 


*No common stock outstanding since 1890. 


in May. 





Business: Northernmost U. S. “transcontinental” railroad 
system; operates 8,303 miles of road (3,897 in branches), 
extending from Duluth and St. Paul to the Pacific Coast and 
serves ten states and British Columbia: Joint control (with 
Northern Pacific) of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy (8,867 
miles) gives access to Chicago, St. Louis and the Gulf. Iron 
ore, wheat and lumber are main sources of freight revenues. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $48.9 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, time drafts and 
deposits, $53.9 million. Book value of preferred stock, $184.93 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1890-1932; 1937 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Refunding operations have resulted in sharply 
lowered fixed charges while modernization has reduced op- 
erating costs. Rapid industrial growth in the area served 
is an important long term factor, and should keep traffic 
~ — levels despite any stretch-out in the defense 

uildup 


Comment: While speculative, the stock is improving in 
stature. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 +1953 
_ Earned per shere.. . 7. 58 $7.28 $8.91 $6.05 11 $7.83 10 * 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.50 4.00 oh “3 73 wit 
WOE iasinkscendaaves “ 49% 50% 438% 50% 57 57 
WE sa scan oon sous fe 40% 34% 36% 38% 33 15a 46% rt 


*Nine months te September 30 vs. $5.20 in like 1952 period. 


DECEMBER 30, 1953 


tData to December 23. 





Ineorperated: 1892, New York, as a consolidation; oldest predecessor 
founded -~_ by Thomas A. Edison. offiee: 1 River Road, Schenec- 
tady 5, N. other office: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Annual ple Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 19, 1952): 250,602. 


Capitalizatien: 


WA CH in cas cn cddidsegecdicccoc cece ccc censccsecccedcusceas 
Non-current accounts payable.............---eeeeeeeeeeees 323/904 156 
Capital stock (nO Par)........eeeeeeeeeees- xen anaeaeeeans 28,845,927 shs 


Business: The U. S. leader in development, manufacture 
and sale of apparatus, equipment, supplies and appliances 
for generation, transmission, utilization and control of elec- 
trical power. Products range from lamps to complete utility 
power plants. Research is extensive and company is develop- 
ing atomic power for naval vessels and experimenting with 
nuclear power for aircraft. Excluding facilities operated 
for Atomic Energy Commission, has 131 domestic plants in 
100 cities. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $398.7 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $64.9 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $286.1 million. Book value of stock, $32.38 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume conforms generally to the over-all 
business pattern, but dominant trade position and extensive 
research facilities impart an above-average longer term 
growth factor. 

Comment: Shares are of investment grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $1.18 oe “2 $4.36 $6.01 $4.79 ee 


§1953 


Hits 


+Earned per share... 1.49 3. 4. 4.36 6.01 4.79 4 

Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.60 1.70 2 00 3.80 2.85 3.00 4.00 
GT etecusdcdccdane 52 so% 43 42% 50% 68% 72% 92% 
OW - cacesescuscaces 33% 31% 34 41% 49% 5436 66% 





*Refore contingency reserves (credits in 1946-47). fAfter eontingency reserves. 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $3.28 in like 1952 peried. §Data to December 23. 





International Business Machines Corporation 





Incorporated: 1911, N. Y., 
Office: 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


as a ae ey of established companies. 
Y. Annual meeting: Last 


Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders april 1, 1953): 19,959. 
Capitalization: 

OMEN NES 66 nak bop He eSaeeed KERd a Shah nes caaesee *$175,000 000 
Cn Ne Oe ND ie cde wt yicencersceeeeeecctcawenes 3.198,868 shs 





*Borrowed from Prudential Insurance Company. 


Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of business 
equipment; specializes in electrically operated recording, 
tabulating and accounting machines, mostly leased to busi- 
ness firms. Also manufactures time recorders, clocks and 
stamps, electric time systems, electric typewriters and elec- 
tronic calculators (the first in 1946, the fourth, starting a 
new series of IBM Electronic Data Processing Machines, 
in 1952). Plants are in the U.S., Canada, England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Scotland and Switzerland. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $66.8 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $30.7 million; U. 8S. 
Gov’ts, $20.5 million. Book value of stock, $60.67 per share, 
adjusted for 1953 stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1913 and 1916 to date. 


Outlook: Strong trade position and progressive merchan- 
dising policies assure full participation in demand for new 
business equipment. Rental income on leased equipment, 
maintenance and parts replacement impart relative con- 
sistency to operating results. 


Cor meni: Capital stock is of investment quality. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.. - oe $7.36 $8.78 $10.40 $10.41 $8.72 $9.34 $7.53 
Dividends paid ..... 2.68 2.68 3.13 3.29 73.45 143.62 3.81 14.06 
High ..ccccccccccee 112 110 122 193 207 210 234% 254% 
Low . oc ccccccccccces 85 86 98 120 160 181 177% =: 224 


1948, and all stock 


~ *Adjusted for stock splits of 5-for-4 in 1946 and 1%-for-1 in 1 ut 
née. 


dividends through 1953. tPaid 5% stock dividends in each year 1949-58. 
months to September 30 vs. $6.98 in like 1952 period. §Data to December 23. 
Note: To pay 2%% stock dividend January 28. 1954. 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 


Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


——_. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the FIREDANGERater" enables 


a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 


few seconds. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 
and the values of a business owned by an 


individual. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 


to typewriter composition. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities." 


Reports to Stockholders—An 84-page booklet 
available to assist executives in the prepara- 
tion of corporation annual reports. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 


business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Tax Treatment—A booklet describing tax sav- 
ings on capital gains and losses as they apply 
before the end of the current year. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 


electric typewriter, 


Municipal Bonds for the Individual Investor— 
A study of the advantages of tax-exempt 
investments under today's market conditions. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 


graphic service. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


3'/y%. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 


state laws permit. 
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rms READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
140 [ pone " 145 
a 1 NAL PRODUCTION F pers 
INDUSTRIAL 
120 ~\ Federal Reserve Board me ~N. 135 
110 \ 130 
125 
yer f Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
90 1947-49= —— 1953 120 
! 115 
” 1945 1946 1947 1952 1993 194 JAS OND S 
Trade Indicators a ao 
GEsectric Output CWE) .. .incec csc cccuscsess 8,582 8,661 8,896 8,280 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 86.7 84.3 66.6 102.7 
PIE CAe TEs ois sc cn kesaiwns sasaawees 662,035 651,951 +660,000 710,358 
‘an 1953— , 1962 
Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 16 Dec. 17 
eee oe rere $40,268 $40,311 a 
{Commercial Loans 23,134 23,081 re 23,236 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 2,625 2,700 anne 1,699 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 32,792 32,668 donee 32,935 
{Demand Deposits 54,376 55,159 wane 55,816 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,427 1,496 $1,712 1,314 
SMomey tn CHCHIRTIOR, «oc ccscdcccscciosvnsnes 30,791 30,904 30,953 30,487 





$000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. { Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 
Averages: 

30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 
15 Utilities .... 
65 Stocks ...... 


Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
PSSMES STAGOE ccs ssa sio sis eidiciexeleialereners 
Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 


New Highs 
New Lows 
Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


*Average Bond Yields: 


*Common Stock Yields: 


50 Industrials ...... 
20 Railroads ...2... 
2D Uemities «4... 025 
DOESIGOKS issue ous 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 








Dec. 21 


282.99 
96.38 
52.70 

107.18 


~ ———_1953-___, 

Dec. 24 High Low 
279.99 293.79 255.49 
94.97 112.21 90.56 
52.31 53.88 47 87 
105.99 113.96 98.24 


1953——— 





06.0 6 6 @ 6 6'0. 8 @ 6.6 0.8 b. 6 6166 40 06200 


Dec. 17 
1,600 
1,183 

451 
402 
330 


97.12 
$3,143 


Dec.18  Dec.21 Dec. 22 
1,550 1,690 1,720 
1,165 1,197 1,204 





HDUnn 
wnNne 
SSNS 
UENO Ut 
ty tno 
SRS 


Dec. 9 
3.094% 


466 328 196 
362 567 715 
337 302 293 
28 26 15 
26 34 89 
97:06 97.01 96.99 
$3,115 $3,340 $4,180 
——183—— 
Dec. 16 High Low 
3.075% 3.409% 3.002% 
3.393 3.688 3.325 
3.722 3.930 3.543 
5.98 6.29 5.46 
7.15 704 5.43 
5.25 573 5.04 
5.92 623 541 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 21, 1953 


United States Steel 
North American Aviation 
Willys-Overland ............... 


Radio Corporation 


Burlington Mills 


Avco Manufacturing 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 


ee ee ee 
eee eee ere ewer eee eee 


eee eeeeeereeeeee 


New York Central Railroad 
Budd Company ........-+..++++- 
Chrysler Corporation 


ee 


ee 


Shares 
Traded 


93,400 
81.800 
65,800 
60,700 
55,300 
50,000 


errs Net 
oan ee aa 
39% 395% —¥% 
19% 21% +1% 
16% 16% — Kei 
23% 23% =++% 
434 pata | 
37% 375% —%4% 
11 10% — x 
19% 19% +Y%E 
10% 12 +1% 
61% 61 —¥%% 
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1953 Roll Call of National Advertisers in Financial World 


‘A 


Abbott Laboratories, Inc. 
ABC Vending Corporation 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Ltd. 
Advance Aluminum Castings 
Aetna Securities Corp. 
Affiliated Gas Equipment 

Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
a Ludlum Steel 


en 0. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Aluminium Limited 

American Car & Foundry Co. 
American Colortype Corp. 
American Cyanamid 
American Encaustic Tiling 
American Enka Company 
American Gas & Electric Co. 
American Investment Co., Ill. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Am. Machine & Metals, Inc. 
American-Marietta Company 
American Natural Gas Co. 
American Oil Company 

Am. Radiator & Stan. San. 
American Snuff Company 
American Stores Company 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tobacco Company 
American Viscose Corp. 
American Woolen Company 
Am. Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Anaconda Copper Mining 
Appeal Printing Co., Inc. 
Armco Steel Corporation 
Armour & Company 

Aro Equipment Corporation 
Around-the-World Shoppers 
Asscciates Investment Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlas Corporation 

Avco Manufacturing Corp. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Barium Steel Corporation 
Bates Manufacturing Co. 
Beatrice Foods Co. 
Beaunit Mills 

Beneficial Loan Corp. 
Benton Company 
Birmingham Publishing Co. 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Bon Ami Company 
Borden Company 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
Bowne & Company 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
Briggs & Stratton 

Brillo Manufacturing, Inc. 
Browning Arms Company 
Buffalo Courier-Express ° 
Buffalo Eclipse Corporation 
Burroughs Corporation 


c 


Ernst I. Cahn 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Canadian Pipelines Producers 
Carya Hickory Industries 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Celotex Corporation 
Central Aguirre Sugar Co. 
Central & South West Corp. 
Chanin Management, Inc. 
Chase Nat'l Bank of N. Y. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific R.R. 
Chicago Tribune 
Chrysler Corporation 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
C.L.T. Financial Corp. 
Cities Service Company 
Citizens Utilities Company 
Clark Equipment Company 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 
Columbian Carbon Co. 
Comet Press Inc. 
Commercial Credit Co. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
onwealth Investment 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Community Relations, Inc. 


Printed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Confort & Co., Inc. 

DeWitt Conklin Organization 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Continental Can Company 
Cont’l Copper & Steel Ind. 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Continental Oil Company 
Copperweld Steel Co. 

Crane Company 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


D 


Henry B. Dalby & Assoc. 

Davis, Delaney, Inc. 

Davison Chemical Corp. 

Daystrom, Inc. 

Dayton Power & Light Co. 

Delta-Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

De Pasquale Co. 

Dependable Printing Co. 

Designers 3 

Detroit Edison Company 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 

Diebold Inc. 

Dillon, Read & Co. 

Domore Chair Company 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons 

Doremus & Company 

Draper Associates, Inc. 

Drewrys Ltd. U.S.A., Inc. 

Milt Dubins 

Allen B. DuMont Labs. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours 

Francis I. duPont & Co. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals 


E 


Eagle-Picher Company 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 

F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Elliott Company 

Equitable Life Assurance 
Erie Railroad Company 

The Exchange (Magazine) 


F 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Field & Beattie 
First Bank Stock Corp. 
First Boston Corporation 
First Nat’l Bank of Arizona 
Firth Carpet Company 
Fiscal Information Service 
Fleishman, Hillard & Assoc. 
Flintkote Company 
Food Fair Stores Inc. 
B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Foundation for Study 

of Cycles 
Charles Francis Press, Inc. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Franklin National Bank, L. I. 
Franklin Printing Company 
Freeport Sulphur Company 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 


G 


Garrett & Massie, Inc. 
Gartley & Associates, Inc. 
Gazette Printing Co., Ltd. 
Geffen, Dunn & Co. 
General Dynamics Corp. 
Gen. Am. Transportation 
General Gas Corporation 
General Mills, Inc. 

General Motors Corp. 
General Telephone Corp. 
General Time Corp. 
Georgian Press, Inc. 
German Federal Government 
Giant Yellow Knife Gold 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Glidden Company 

Graphics Institute 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


H 


Eugene A. Hagel—Publisher 
Bertrand W. Hall & Co. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Hamilton Banknote Co. 








Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Harian Publications 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. 
Hasbrouck, Thistle & Co. 

Ira Haupt & Co. 

G. Heileman Brewing Co. 
William S. Henson, Inc. 
Herbick & Held Printing Co. 
John S. Herold, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Hilton Hotels Corporation 
Home Insurance Company 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 
Household Finance Corp. 


I 


Insurance Co. of North Am. 
Insured Ass’ns Div. Bureau 
Insured Investment Associates 
Interlake Iron Corporation 
Int'l Business Machines Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
In’l Minerals & Chemical 
International News Photos 
International Salt Co. 
International Shoe Co. 
International Tel. & Tel. 
Interstate Engineering Corp. 
Investment Dealers’ Digest 
Investor Magazine 

Investors Diversified Services 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker 

Iowa Elec. Light & Power 


J 


Jefferson Company 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. 
Jeffries Banknote Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Joy Manufacturing Co. 


K 


Kansas City Southern Lines 
Kans.-Nebraska Nat. Gas 
Kennametal, Inc. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Dudley F. King 

Kingsport Press, Inc. 

G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 
Knott Hotels Corp. 


L 


Lane-Wells Company 

W. C. Langley & Co. 
Lasky Company 

Lebenthal & Co. 

Lehman Brothers 

Leon Fed’l Savings & Loan 
Lewis Associates 

Lincoln Engr. & Printing 
Lind Brothers 

Lion Oil Company 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Elmer Loemker 

Loew’s Incorporated 

P. Lorillard Company 
Lynch Corporation 


Magor Car Corp. 

Manati Sugar Company 
Manhattan Savings Bank 
Marquardt & Company 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 
William Barton Marsh Co. 
Martin-Parry Corporation 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
McCormick & Henderson 
David McKay Company 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, F. & B. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Miami Copper Company 
Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Minn. Power & Light Co. 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. 
Moody’s Manuals 

Morgan Stanley & Co. 

John Morrell & Company 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. Inc. 
B. C. Morton Co. 

Mosler Safe Company 

John Muir & Co. 

Mutual Fund Journal 


N 


National Airlines 

National Cash Register Co. 
National City Bank of N. Y. 
National Distillers Products 
National Gypsum Co. 
National Lead Company 
Nat'l Securities & Research 
National Steel Corporation 
Nat’l Union Fire Ins., Pitts. 
New England Gas & Electric 
Newmont Mining Company 
New Orleans Public Service 
Newport News Shipbuilding 
New York Herald Tribune 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario 
New York Journal American 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Times 

North American Aviation 
North American Aviation 
North American Rayon Corp. 
Northern Indiana Pub. Serv. 
Northern Miner Press 


oO 


Oceana Publications 

Ohio Edison Company 

Old Town Corporation 

Otis Elevator Company 
Over-the-Counter Secur. Rev. 


P 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Packard-Bell Company 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Palace Corporation 

Pandick Press, Inc. : 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Penn Fruit Company 
Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt. Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 
Charles Pfizer & Co. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philco Corporation 

Pick-S 

Pierce Governor Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Pittsburgh Consol. Coal 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
R. L. Polk (Publishers) 
Poor’s Register of Directors 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Prospect Press 

Public Serv. Elec. & Gas Co. 
Publishers Book Bindery 
Puget Sound Power & Light 
Pullman Inc. 

Pure Oil Company 


R 


Radio Corp. of America 
R. H. M. Associates 
Rapecis-Sipp 

Reading Eagle Company 
Reeves Bros., Inc. 

Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Company 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
Rio Grande Valley Gas Co. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Rome Cable Company 
Rous & Mann Press Ltd. 
Royal Typewriter Co. 


s ‘ 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 

St. Joseph Light & Power 

St. Louis-San Francisco R.R. 
St. Regis Paper Company 
Rudolph Schaefer Studio 
Schenley Distributors, Inc. 
Schering Corporation 

Science of Society Foundation 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Seaboard Finance Company 
Security Adjustment Corp. 


Shawinigan Water & Pr. Co. 
Sheraton Corp. of America 
Sinclair Oil Corporation 
Skil Corporation fs 
Sleepeck-Helman Printing 
Smith, Barney & Co. 

John P. Smith Co., Inc. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Sorg Printing Co. 7 
South Am. Gold & Platinum 
South Bend Lathe Works 
Southern Calif. Edison Co. 
Southern Natural Gas Co. 
Southern Pacific Company 
Southern Railway Company 
Spencer Chemical Company 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
Standard Ry. Equip. Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

F. W. Stephens Co. 
Stockholders Relations, Inc. 
Suburban Propane Gas 
Sun Life Assurance Co. 
Sunray Oil Corporation 
Sylvania Electric Products 
Symington-Gould Corp. 


T 


Tennessee Corporation _ 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Texas Company ; 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Texas Textile Mills 

Texas Utilities Company 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
Tide Water Associated Oil 
Tishman Realty & Constr. 
Trane Company 

Trans Caribbean Airways 
Transconti’l Gas Pipe Line 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
Tropical Press 

Tucson Gas Elec. Lt. & Pr. 
Twentieth Century Press 


U 


Unien Carbide & Carbon 
Union Electric Co. of Mo. 
Union Oil Company (Calif.) 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United Air Lines 

United Carbon Company 
United Engineering & Fdry. 
United Fruit Company 
United Savings & Loan 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
United States Lines 

United States Plywood Corp. 
United States Potash Co. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Universal Match Corp. 
Utah Power & Light Co. 


Vv 


Valley National Bank 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer. 
Vickers Bros. 

Virginia Elec. & Power Co. 


Ww 


Ward Baking Corp. 
Warren Petroleum Corp. 
S. D. Warren Company 
Wellington Fund, Inc. 
Western Lithograph Co. 
Westinghouse Air Broke 
West Penn Electric Co. 
Wetzel Brothers 

Whirlpool Corporation 
White Motor Company 
Wickersham Press, Inc. 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Co. 
Wisconsin Power & Light 
Woodall Industries, Inc. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
World Publishing Co. 
Worthington Corporation 


Y 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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